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Is there, or is there not, any essential and characteristic differ- 
ence between the methods of announcing and enforcing the 
offers of grace and salvation by the preacher of the Church and 
of the conventicle? or, rather, we will divide this question into 
two branches ;—First, Zs there, as a matter of fact, any such 
difference to be perceived ; and, secondly, Ought there,—regard- 
ing not so much their differences of position in point of educa- 
tion, &c., as the work they have respectively in trust,—ought 
there to be any marked and perceptible difference? Such is the 
inquiry we propose to ourselves in the following pages: it will 
embrace not only a review of the style of pulpit discourses, but 
also of the familiar intercourse between the clergyman and his 
flock, more especially as we have opportunity of judging of it, 
in the numerous tales and tracts which are deyoted to recording 
this sort of intercourse. “ And, if the subject should appear un- 
promising to some, we would yet beg their patient attention, 
because we are persuaded that it is a matter very pressingly 
demanding investigation. 3 

Now, in reply to the first branch of the inquiry, we are 
willing to take the opinion of those who have much better means 
of judging than we can profess to have ourselves—those, we 
mean, who are in the habit of frequenting, indifferently, both 
Church and meeting-house: and we are sure that every parish 
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priest will agree with us in saying that their unanimous verdict 
is “that they hear exactly the same things in both places.” This 
is the universal answer given to the remonstrances of the clergy- 
man; so far, at least, as our experience goes, and we speak in- 
differently of the favourers of the Methodists, the Baptists, and 
Independents,—to say nothing of several individuals who glory 
in being a creed unto themselves. 

But, lest the kind of testimony should be thought exception- 
able, we will give an extract from a little popular book that is 
before us :— 


“ Now, Lucy, for the life of me I could not get Mrs. Morton’s words 
(Mrs. M. is the wife of the clergyman) out of my head that night, as I lay 
alone, ill, and unable to sleep upon my bed. -I had always imagined, as | 
have already told you,—whenever I had chanced to give it a thought,— 
that all would go well with me in another world, as I had been a tidy, 
thrifty woman, and had tried to earn an honest penny, and pay every one 
theirown. You know I could have said this of myself, with truth, before 
we got into trouble; and since that, I had looked upon it, that I was more 
to be pitied than blamed. But now, when I began to think about loving 
and serving God, of which Mrs. Morton had been talking, that was quite 
another matter; and I could not help inwardly exclaiming, ‘ If I Aad loved 
Him, I should not have driven my poor husband to the ale-house, by my 
sinful temper; I should not have let my little George and Johnny die 
without once trying to teach them that there was a God.’ Then all the 
Sundays which [ had spent without going to church, and regardless of any- 
thing good; the Bible scarcely opened since I had left school, nay, I did 
not even at that time possess one; prayer totally neglected; all this stared 
me in the face, in a way which it had never done before, till a deep dread 
began to creep over me, for it seemed certain that if I was to die then, I 
should be lost for ever. 

“ How I longed for the honr when I knew Mrs. Morton would call again. 
And oh! how glad I felt when I saw her enter the room. 

“ After she had asked me how I was, she said, ‘ Did yon think of my 
questions last night, Mrs. Atkins?’ 

“<< Indeed I did, ma’am, and I believe you are right, and that I have not 
loved God; but when I get up again, I will try to love Him, and to lead a 
better life.’ 

*“«« And do you suppose that you will be able to do this? that you are 
able to save your own soul?’ she asked, looking very grave. ‘There is an 
account in {he Bible, in the 16th chapter of the Acts, of one who inquired 
what he should do to be saved. The answer was, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thon shalt be saved.” Now there can be no other 
answer returned to you, or to any other person upon earth, “ For there is 
— other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.”’ 

“ *T do not understand what you mean by*elieving on Christ,’ said I, 
for I knew nothing about the things of God. 

«To believe on Christ,’ replied Mrs. Morton, ‘is “ with the heart,” to 
believe what you read in the Bible about Him; to take God in His word— 
at His word. He there tells us that we are fallen creatures, sinners by 
nature and practice, and, if we look into our own hearts, can we doubt 
this? He also tells us, “That Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners!” Surely, Mrs. Atkins, you have read in the Scriptures how Christ, 
being God, took on Him the form of man, and died upon the cross for our 
sakes, He did two things to procure our salvation. First, He obeyed all 
God's laws, in our place, instead of us; as we, being fallen and sinful, can- 
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not obey them. And, secondly, He paid the price of our redemption on the 
cross with His blood. When, therefore, any soul is brought to believe on 
Him, God will in mercy regard that soul as if it was good and holy, because 
Christ having obeyed the law of God in its place, His righteousness is im- 
puted to it, as the guests were covered with the wedding-garment at the 
marriage-feast, mentioned in the 22nd chapter of Matthew; and he will, 
also, let that soul go free from all punishment, and take it to heaven at 
last, because Christ, in suffering death, bore the punishment of its sins. 
It is quite plain throughout the whole of Scripture, that man is saved by 
faith alone; that is to say, by Christ—by his righteousness and atonement. 
For faith is only the means through which man accepts the salvation which 
Christ offers, and which unites the believer to Him, as the branches are 
united to the vine.’ 

“ As she spoke, I felt a wish to believe on Christ; but I did not know how 
to set about it, and told her so. 

“«What do we find in the Bible on this subject?’ said Mrs. Morton, 
opening a beautiful new one she had brought with her, which she after- 
wards put into my hand as a present to me from Mr. Morton and herself— 
‘For I remember there is a text which says, “If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; 
and it shall be given him.” If I turn to the 6th chapter of St. John, Christ 
declares, at the 44th verse, “No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him:” and again, in the 15th chapter of St. John, 
at the 5th verse, “‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” The first thing I learn, 
therefore, is this—that I am not able to believe on Christ in my own 
strength! Well, then, I must “Search the Scriptures” again, if I do not 
wish to suffer eternal death, and see how I am to be made able to believe 
on Him. I find many texts which teach me what to do. Among them, 
the following, in the 11th chapter of St. Luke, at the 9th and four following 
verses: “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? or if he 
shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” Now, when 
the Holy Spirit enters into our hearts, He endues us with power and grace 
to believe on Christ; for Christ says, in the 16th chapter of St. John, at the 
4th verse, when speaking of the Holy Spirit, “ He shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it unto you;” and when the Holy Spirit is given by God 
and received by man, then that great change is brought to pass, which is 
called in Scripture being “ born again,” without which, Christ tells us, we 
“cannot see the kingdom of God.” From the time this change takes place 
in our hearts, and we believe on Christ, and are taught of the Spirit, it is 
said of us that we are “new creatures ;’’ and the Scriptures add, that if any 
man be in Christ a new creature, “old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.”’ ”—Mary Atkins, pp. 52—59. 


We have given this long extract as a fair specimen of the 
teaching of a large body of the Clergy. Some persons may 
think, perhaps, that it is not a fair specimen; because it seems 
to exclude the notion of baptismal regeneration. But, even 
assuming (a very liberal assumption!) that there is not a large 
body of the Clergy who venture to deny this fundamental doc- 
trine, it appears from the subsequent part of the story, that the 
author admits the doctrine in question; and the delight and faith 
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of the mother in bringing an infant, that was born at a subse- 
quent date in her history, to the “holy sacrament of Baptism,” 
is largely dwelt on. At the same time, nothing is more mani- 
fest than that the address of the clergyman’s wife to Mrs. Atkins 
proceeded on a practical denial of it; for she refers to the being 
“ born again” as a sudden and instantaneous change to be sought 
by the penitent adult. And this we believe precisely to repre- 
sent the anomalous condition of too many of our clergy. Their 
preaching and teaching do not correspond with their formal 
theological opinions. And the —_ crux is the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration—which, while they admit it abstractedly 
in words, is so far from being, as it should be, the basis of all 
ehristian instruction, that it is never followed out to its legiti- 
mate consequences. 

Thus, for example, a clergyman takes, perhaps, as his text, 
“ Repent ye, for the — of heaven is at hand,” or those 
words of our Saviour, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish ;” or, once more, those of St. Paul in reply to the jailor’s 
inquiry, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved ;” 
and though the Catechism teaches the Christian that this re- 
pentance and faith were necessary conditions of his baptism; 
and this of course does preclude the idea that they are to be re- 
newed and perpetuated through life, but rather involves it—he 
yet hears himself exhorted to the performance of these duties as 
things to be begun de novo. If a man has neglected them, let 
him be put in mind of his neglect; but it cannot be right. to 
address him as our Lord addressed the apostate Jews, or as His 
apostle replied to the inquiries of heathen men. The fact of a 
man being already under the vows of his baptism, and already 
having been made a “ child of grace,” must, whether for better 
or worse, at least materially affect his case in some way, and 
can never safely be put out of sight by the preacher. It cannot 
be right always to be telling whole congregations to be “ coming 
to Christ,” as though they had not been brought to Him in 
Holy Baptism, and had themselves ratified that act in Confirm- 
ation; and many of them even in the habit of approaching Him 
in the sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

Now, in proof of this statement—that a very great inconsis- 
tency does prevail in the teaching of the clergy—it might be 
sufficient to refer promiscuously to the tales published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the staple of which 
are the hasty repentances and uniformly happy deaths of men 
and women, whose lives differ from one another not usually in 
the heinousness, but only in the outward form of depravity. Or 
we might, with equal effect, appeal to any of the volumes of 
Sermons which are placed at the head of this article. It will be 
seen at once that the writers do not belong to the Low-Church 
school of divinity. They would call themselves, we presume, 
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High Churchmen; and yet it would be impossible to extract 
from their sermons anything like a system of dogmatic theology. 
A truth is enunciated, as, for instance, baptismal regeneration, 
or judgment by works; and they seem afraid of their own posi- 
tiveness, and haste to neutralize the truth enunciated by a copious 
use of certain set forms of speeeh which amount to a virtual de- 
nial of what was before stated. The process is performed with- 
out the consciousness of the individual: it is the natural result 
of an unsystematic education in theology ; and we are quite sure 
that the evil will remain unremedied so long as we exclude dog- 
matism from our schools of divinity. Laxity in such matters 
we may be certain is no charity to the souls of men: moreover, 
it is unfaithfulness to God. 

We know that it is pleaded, on the contrary side, that Scrip- 
ture qualifies all its statements in the same way; and appeal 
will be made to the seemingly contradictory statements of St. 
Paul and St. James, and to other similar instances, to show that 
even there doctrines are set one “over against the other,” as it 
were. Granted: but there is this important distinction to be 
observed. Opposing statements are frequently to be found in 
Scripture: but there is remarkable a total absence of all attempt 
at qualification or reconciliation. Each writer delivers the truth 
which he is commissioned to tell with entire apparent disregard 
of consequences. Thus it is affirmed that we are saved indiffe- 
rently by “hope,” by “ grace,” by “ baptism ;” our salvation is 
spoken of in one place as future, in another as past: Christ tells 
us in one passage that He is one with the Father; in another, 
that He receives commandment from Him. ‘These are only in- 
stances of a general and acknowledged feature in the statements 
of Holy Writ, which has been satisfactorily commented on by 
many writers, and finds its solution in the extreme depth and 
fulness of the Divine Mind, But this, so far from being analo- 
gous with, is entirely opposed to, the system of compromise and 
qualification, against which we are contending. ‘The voice’ of 
Scripture is uniformly bold and positive: the teaching of too 
many at the present time is a merely coupling together of con- 
tradictory propositions, which leave the mind of “ the unlearned” 
in a most perplexing maze. ‘Take the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, for example. Our Lord says, plainly, and without 
qualification, “ This is My body ;” “ ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink His blood.” But is there one clergyman in 


- five hundred, we ask, who ventures to repeat the statement and 


leave it? Weare confident there is not. It is sure to be fol- 
lowed by some salvo which takes away all meaning from the 
words; as, ¢. g. “ figuratively,” or “in a sacramental way.” The 
Catechism, as matter of course, receives the same treatment. 
“The Sacraments” (the Church teaches) “are generally neces- 
sary to salvation ;” 7. e. no person can be saved without them— 
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which is a mere repetition of our Lord’s own words. “ Impos- 
sible!” shout forth a hundred priests: ‘ See how many, then, will 
be condemned :” “ generally” cannot mean “ for all persons :” it 
must mean “ usually;” and so, in spite of the logical and gram- 
matical meaning of the words, and in spite of all that the author 
of the expression can say to the contrary, we have a person of 
no less presumed orthodoxy than the Dean of Edinburgh, in his 
Explanation of the Church Catechism, positively misrepresenting 
the doctrine of the Church which he undertakes to expound. 
How the doctrines of the Church fare with less-instructed theo- 
logians, is easy to surmise. Baptismal regeneration is asserted ; 
and then follow summonses to be converted, such as Scripture 
addresses to the unregenerate: the worshipper goes to feed on 
the body and blood of his Lord, and is told that It is not there ; 
till at length the christian sacraments become no better than the 
“ beggarly elements” of the Jews; the substance is equally un- 
substantial with the shadow; and the mind of the inquirer after 
truth is mocked by words having no meaning. “ The Romanist 
knows what he believes; the Churchman does not,” is become a 
proverb with those who are least disposed to look favourably on 
anything that has the taint of popery upon it. Hence the 
downfal of those among us who have lapsed. 

The man who is without a creed is, in fact, a latent heretic : 
he is holding al/ heresies in solution; and it needs but the acci- 
dental drop of some moral acid to precipitate any given form of 
heresy. ‘The Churchman who is unguarded by a positive 
theology forms a family connexion with dissenters, takes up with 
a popular non-conforming preacher, encounters a clever contro- 
versialist, and he renounces the catholic faith without scruple or 
consideration. Now, we ask, Can it be that the flock should 
become the prey of the wolf, and the shepherd be guiltless in 
the sight of God? Where are the fences to protect the fold? 
Where is the faithful voice of warning? It is with shame that 
we ‘ask the questions, for we know that they cannot be 
answered. Due provision has not been made for the instruction 
of our people in a settled form of faith: the clergy themselves 
do not know what they are to teach; the result is that they 
teach diverse doctrines, and the people naturally think them- 
selves at liberty to choose what they will believe and what they 
will reject. 

It may be that, in venturing these remarks, we shall be charged 
with making persons dissatisfied with the Church as i¢ is. The 
charge is unjust: our remarks really only go to render the clergy 
dissatisfied with themselves, and with the means employed for 
their education. Here we do desire to produce dissatisfaction 
in the minds of our brethren; and to convince them that there 
is need of a more systematic method of learning and teaching 
than what has been in use of late years. Nor do we conceal 
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from ourselves that there is a preliminary difficulty to be over- 
come in order to persuade persons to be willing to receive a 
dogmatic theology: there would, we are well aware, be an ob- 
jecting of “ bigotry,” and a pleading of “ liberty,” and a general 
exciting of persons’ prejudices. At the same time it is that 
kind of reform which needs no legislative enactment, and is 
even now within the power of the clergy: and it may be, 
perhaps, that they who are deaf to reason may yet be moved 
by the appalling spectacle of schisms and apostasies. 

We will now proceed to suggest what occurs to us by way 
of remedy. In the first place, some directly professional edu- 
cation must be required of candidates for holy orders. The- 
ology is a science, and must be so studied. ‘The English Church 
professes to receive the interpretations of the four first cen- 
turies; but what means are taken to instruct her clergy in those 
interpretations? She retains all the Catholic creeds; and her 
ritual is compiled from the earliest and best sources, and yet 
the history of those documents is not made, as it should be, 
a necessary part of clerical education. May it not be hoped 
that the bishops will make more use of the new professors at 
Oxford than they have yet done? The Bishop of Exeter, we 
believe, has given notice that he will require a certificate of 
attendance upon the professors’ lectures before he will receive 
a candidate; and the Bishop of Oxford has lately announced 
his intention of making a similar demand of those who bring 
as title for orders a beneficium (fellowship or scholarship) in the 
university. We trust that there are other bishops prepared to 
follow the same example. At all events, let them try if some- 
thing cannot be done towards promoting the learning of the 
clergy ; even when the increasing demand for labourers renders 
them unwilling to do aught which may check the supply. One 
or two plans of this kind have occurred to us, which might assist 
in the object proposed; and which, therefore, we will venture to 
mention. First, it appears to us that the bishop might with 
advantage encourage young persons to signify their thought of 
entering the ministry at a much earlier period than is now done. 
Say at matriculation in the university. Of course any one would 
be at liberty to change his mind ; but the earlier in life, it appears 
to us, that a youth entertains and avows this resolution, the more 
likely he is to grow up in such habits and principles as become 
the profession to which he is destined, and to follow a line of 
study that will help to fit him for it. A register of the on- 
coming candidates for the service of the Church would, we think, 
be many ways useful to the bishop, and would lead (a thing 
much to be desired,) to his providing suitable stations in which 
deacons should commence their ministry, instead of a man making 
that choice for himself, and being, perhaps, tempted to resort to 
some objectionable contrivance in order to secure a title, If this 
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practice were pursued, each bishop might: have in his diocese 
certain schools of the prophets, that is, certain clergymen who 
would be training up successive generations in the ministry— 
men capable of superintending the education of their curates in 
doctrine and discipline, learning and practice. ‘This plan would 
imply, of course, that the stations were well selected, so that 
time should be allowed for study, and study rendered impera- 
tive: and it should be followed up by increasing the stringency 
of the examination for priest’s orders, and, where possible, by 
placing an interval of two, if not three, years between the two 
examinations. An incidental benefit of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude arising from this plan would be that the bishops would be 
enabled to know their clergy. From the first moment of a 
youth’s name being entered in the bishop’s register, he would be 
under the eye of his diocesan; and, when he was stationed in 
the place appointed by the bishop, reports might from time to 
time be made concerning his progress in study and in other cle- 
rical qualifications. We cannot but think that, mutatis mutandis, 
some expedient of this kind might be tried. A plan was pro- 
posed in our pages some time since for founding Diocesan 
*‘ Bishops’ Colleges ;” but, in the absence of any such extensive 
measure, something, at least, might be attempted on the smaller 
scale now advocated; and we cannot see how guilt can be 
avoided, so long as an attempt is not made of some kind or other. 
And, even now, it is probable that much good might be done by 
the examination for orders being made more positive and doc- 
trinal, even if it were not made wider and deeper. In mere 
academical examinations the drawing forth the opinions of the 
young is carefully to be eschewed. Better not commit them 
prematurely to any positive views: let them be conversant with 
facts; rather than hasten to conclusions. But when a man is 
about to take upon him the orders of a Church, he should be 
well acquainted with the history, constitution, tenets, and prac- 
tice of that Church: his views should be fixed, and he should 
feel that they are fixed—fixed not by himself, but by the Church, 
whose minister he is. So there should be no open questions ; 
é. e. no question affecting foundations. - If a man is not sound in 
fundamentals, as in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, which 
underlies all other doctrines, he should be at once rejected. If 
a man be not learned, at least let him be firm in the faith: this 
is in point of fact a moral qualification, indispensable to the 
minister of Christ’s gospel. We have no desire to set * cob- 
webs to catch flies ;” but it is the Apostle’s command that “ the 
trumpet give no uncertain sound ;” and how can this be pre- 
vented, if accurate instruction be not given in the notes and 
grammar of music to those who are to sound the trumpet ? 

It is not our intention, however, to touch upon the Benienees 


which characterise the various schools of theology among us, 
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But, assuming that a man’s theology is sound, we complain that 
it is so rarely held consistently. It is the scholastic or dogma- 
tical form in which recent views have been propounded that has 
caused so much offence ; and the very present posture of things 
in the Church demonstrates, most strikingly, how dangerous it 1s 
to be without such a dogmatical theology. Had the minds of 
churchmen been trained in such a form, the excitement which 
now exists in men’s minds could never have arisen. The most 
extravagant doctrines might then be maintained by individuals 
with comparative general harmlessness. The boundaries of truth 
and error being familiarly known, persons would be able to retire 
into the entrenchments of acknowledged catholic doctrines. But 
now what is the case? The newspapers announce that Dr. Pusey 
has been preaching some extreme views on the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist. Some call it transubstantiation ; others consub- 
stantiation, which in their ignorance they equally think a popish 
doctrine. The mention of popery arouses an Englishman’s 
worst fears and bitterest animosities. The public mind is dread- 
fully excited. No doubt is entertained that Dr. Pusey has 
preached something very dreadful; but as to what this some- 
thing is they have a very imperfect idea; and as to what they 
ought themselves to believe and hold, they are still less informed. 
A large proportion of the clergy are at this time wholly unable 
to aaend the distinction between the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence and of transubstantiation ; and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has now upon its catalogue books which 
speak of the real presence as one of the principal characteristic 
errors of the Church of Rome! (See “Outlines of English 
History.”) ‘The minds of men are in a state of most painful 
suspense. There is nothing to fall back upon: no foundation 
laid: no principles admitted. And, moreover, there is a general 
indisposition to receive any doctrine which claims for itself ex- 
clusive truth. Men shrink from the responsibility; and no 
wonder ; because they have been taught to regard themselves as 
independent units in the universal family of God. What right 
have they, then, they justly ask, to claim superiority over others, 
or to impose a creed on men as free and as able to choose as 
themselves? In other words, they have practically lost the most 
comfortable doctrine of the communion of saints in the Catholic 
Church, which makes the churchman to feel that he is never 
alone; that his faith is the faith of ages; and that on his side 
.are all the good of every generation and clime. Backed by such 
a glorious company, he acquires boldness in enunciating and 
maintaining the principles of his belief; and is independent of 
the smiles or frowns of his contemporaries. 

The principal means which the clergyman enjoys for directing, 
and forming the faith of his people are three: teaching of youth, 
preaching, and attendance upon the sick. Can we say that any 
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of these duties are adequately understood and discharged by 
our clergy ? 

1. Can we say that the teaching of youth is? Where, then, 
is catechizing? It scarcely exists. Of what nature are our 
Sunday-schools? The state of things which recently existed 
in Great Yarmouth is a fair specimen. The teachers, as a body, 
are without any fixed creed; and we verily believe that, if 
every incumbent were to institute such an inquiry as did the 
Dean of Norwich at Yarmouth, in a vast number of instances it 
would be found expedient to disband the whole establishment. 
In the manufacturing districts the Sunday-schools are the very 
hot-beds of heresy. In one of these places a man was found to 
have taught Paine’s “ Age of Reason” for two years. We do 
not give this as a specimen of the generality; but it serves to 
show at least the want of care and inspection practised by the 
clergy. Religion is generally the basis of the instruction given ; 
but it is bad both in its quality and in the method of its com- 
munication. A taste for extemporary prayer and preaching, and 
a general laxity of creed, is too often learnt in Sunday-schools 
under the management of officious superintendents and semi- 
dissenting committees. And while the foundation is so badly 
laid, confirmation, as a necessary consequence, is robbed of half 
its benefit. 

2. Again, how few clergy are there who know how to employ 
aright the precious moments that are passed beside the bed of sick- 
ness! ‘The service for the Visitation of the Sick is certainly not 
wanting in a severe catholic tone. By it the sick man is required 
to give an account of his faith, and a searching examination into 

t practice is demanded. The keeping the unity of the Church 
13 faithfully put forward as an object of prayer; and a form of 
absolution is provided, which speaks of better days. But with 
the generality of the clergy this is almost become a dead letter ; 
and the form of the Church has been superseded by the circula- 
tion of “ The Sinner’s Friend,” and other semi-dissenting tracts, 
by unauthorized prayers, and extemporary homilies, in which 
the promise of plenary forgiveness of sins by the covenant of 
baptism is dounidoeved without scruple to the lapsed Christian. 
In a word, from the beginning to the end of his days the ordi- 
nary churchman hears nothing of the distinguishing principles 
of his faith. To accident alone (humanly speaking,) is he in- 
debted for being what he is; and it would be no grief or trouble 
to him if change of circumstances led to his ranking himself 
among dissenters. ‘The wonder is, meanwhile, how the Church 
holds together. But, happily, strong is the vis inertia, and the 
traditionary principle of better times. But if our security lie in 
the faithfulness of our great grandfathers, to what are our pos- 
terity to trust? This becomes a serious question. 

3. On the subject of preaching enough has, perhaps, been 
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already said—particularly as one of improvement are 
already manifest. To the “ Plain Sermons by Contributors to 
the Tracts for the Times,” this praise is certainly due, that they 
are consistently sound in lan age and feeling. The same may 
be said of Mr. Ward’s small volume. (“Sermons preached in 
Christ Church, Skipton.”) Mr. Newman’s and Archdeacon Man- 
ning’s and Mr. Maurice’s Sermons are obviously to be judged by 
a different standard ; and we really do not know anywhere else 
to look for writers who have the appearance of having mastered 
both themselves and their subject, and who, therefore, are able 
to maintain that calm and dignified confidence which seems 
essential for one who is speaking in the name of God. 

We have succeeded, we fear, very imperfectly in making our- 
selves understood. We desire, however, at least to put on record 
our opinion—reverting to the questions with which we began— 
that there is not that difference between the preaching of the 
Church and the conventicle which there ought to be; and that 
as it is in the pulpit, so for the most part it isin the school, in the 
lending library, and beside the sick-bed. When our Lord 
taught, we read that “ the people were astonished at his doctrine, 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes ;” and so, we believe, in its due degree, should there be 
observable a difference in kind between what people have from 
their clergy, and from the sectarian teacher. And this can only 
be brought about by securing a more strict professional educa- 
tion for the clergy; and that one of dogmatic theology. When 
this is done, the rest will follow of course. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. London: W. Smith. 1841. 


A TaunNT which was some years ago directed against the reputation of 
Keats by one of his detractors has now at last been met, and as our 
heading shows, a new edition of his works has lately appeared. By the 
same fact, a stigma has been removed from the age, which was so long 
contented to do without a complete native collection of some of the 
truest and most original poems which it has produced, the merits of 
which have for the most part been known only through the medium 
of foreign piracy. The neat little volume now before us, presents us 
with all the works of Keats which have ever seen the light, and that 
in a compass so portable, and so free from all superfluity of ornament, 
which might at once enhance the price and hinder the use, that we 
think the publisher merits the warmest thanks of all those who hold 
that the main end of publication is to facilitate reading. . 

The name of Keats has not reached its present eminence without 
first encountering a good deal of detraction, and that from quarters in 
which a different temper might have been counted on. He was not, 
like Wordsworth, run down by the ignorant many, to whom he pre- 
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sented no mark, and who were for the most part unaware of his 
existence. Neither was the flippancy of eertain poco curanti critics, who 
seemed never so happy as when expending their Lilliputian arrows on 
the greatest Poet of the age, directed towards him: on the contrary, 
from them he received a meed of praise beyond what might have been 
looked for. It was the scholarly and enthusiastic, the more passionate 
and unworldly lovers of poetry, those who owed least allegiance to 
temporary fashion or the sway of present opinion, those whose untired 
devotion to the service, won its right place for the name of Wordsworth, 
it was they who tried by dint of sneer and sarcasm and nickname, to 
crush a reputation, not in danger any how of premature expansion. 
This was remarkable, but the causes are perhaps not difficult to 
discover. The critics in question felt a natural and by no means 
unjustifiable loathing at the principles and practice of the gentleman 
under whose wing Keats had placed himself, and whose influence was 
unhappily apparent on the taste and on something more than the taste 
of many of his compositions. . What was called the Cockney school 
did indeed deserve the severest reprobation ; but there is no end which 
one is entitled to pursue per fas et nefas; and wretched as was the 
morality of some of Keats’s writing, and vicious as were the diction and 
style in many cases, no end of public justice was gained by treating 
him otherwise than as a poet of all but the very highest genius. As 
regards the latter and lesser evil, the principles of ‘Taste which he had 
learnt from Mr. Leigh Hunt, it is satisfactory to know that. he after- 
wards repudiated them, and that had he lived, he would probably have 
shaken off the habits they had taught him. Indeed there is not much 
that is Cockney in his latter productions. . 
We have said that Keats ought to have been treated as a poet of all 
but the highest genius. Amid the highest he surely cannot be placed. 
Shelley indeed has described him as “ gathered to the Kings of 
Thought,” but in this life at least he had no place among them. There 
was no massive architecture in the structure of his mind; no body of 
Thought in his utterance ; none of that inherent manliness which one 
ean always detect in the greatest poets as in all other supreme men. 
A poet of firmer fibre might have no more fallen intoa Christian vein 
than did poor Keats, but he would never like him have absolutely 
saturated himself with Paganism ; such an one might, as alas! one of 
his contemporaries did, render his poetry the vehicle of action markedly 
and offensively infidel, but would hardly have filled it with whinings 
after “‘ Olympus’ faded hierarchy.” And, therefore, though there is 
much in Keats that we cannot but disapprove, we in no way dread his 
influence, or fear to call attention to his beauties. Great as they are, 
there is too much emasculation about them all to make their influence 
considerable. They fill our ears with the richest and sweetest melody, 
they lull us into a swoon of voluptuous delight, they imparadise us 
amid green leaves, incense-laden boughs, and ‘‘ embalmed darkness,” 
but they never reach the heart, they never thrill our whole being, we 
listen in vain for “ the still sad music of humanity.” And therefore 
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the increase of Keats’s reputation among our young men has given him 
no wizard power over them. Not only has he received no such pro- 
found homage as they have delightedly yielded to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, but he has done next to nothing in the way of shaping their 
thoughts. The influence of many, far his inferiors in poetical power, 
is much more perceptible than his. He has no followers, none who 
but for him would have been other-than they are. Mr. Tennyson’s 
name used to be connected with his, but the resemblance was, we 
think, at all times a very superficial and accidental one; they agreed 
in aiming at some of the beauties of Elizabethan literature, and both 
might be fitly styled poets of sensation, but those characteristics were 
not, we think, derived in the one from the other ; and in Mr. Tennyson 
we see a great many traits that render him something very different 
indeed from Keats. 

Yet the merits that we have ascribed to Keats were his in so 
remarkable a degree, that he must always be ranked high where he is 
known at all. No person of fine ear can be indifferent to his rich and 
voluptuous harmony, no intellectual man to whom Nature has given a 
sensuous constitution, given keen relishes and sharp pains, can fail to 
rejoice in the glorification of many of his sensations in Keats’s verse ; 
no votary of imaginative reverie, but must own the spell of his dreamy 
wanderings. 

His passion for the Grecian mythology was something singular, 
seeing that till, we believe, the last year of his life he could not read one 
word of Greek. It shews how wonderful is the beauty of those shapings 
of the Grecian mind, since, seen even through the mist of Lempriere 
or Hooke’s Pantheon, it could so fill the heart and mind of Keats, and 
become the governing principle of his intellectual being. 

We have said that Keats, like Tennyson, is a poet of sensation— 
the poet of sensation we may call him; for none other ever wove 
his song so much out of the materials furnished by the senses. 
Wordsworth celebrates the connexion between external Nature and 
the mind, Keats that between external Nature and the body. This, 
no doubt, had been done before; indeed, it is a fact familiar to 
all critics, that the outward world has, up to the present day, been 
viewed pretty exclusively in its relation to the senses—that the 
beauties of Nature were almost unknown until this age in the 
sense and way in which they are now recognised, explored, and set 
forth ; that former poetry sings of verdant glades refreshing the eye, 
the scent of sweet flowers, the cooling murmur. of streams, but that it 
seldom presents us with the picturesque. Mountains, for example, 


. seem seldom to have been individualized, except for purposes of 


practical convenience, until our age, when those who love them, know 
each as a friend, and are familiar with its individual physiognomy and 
characteristics. Even Gray, who, in many respects, heralded the 
modern taste for the picturesque, could find nothing to say of the 
Alps but the old story of their horrors. But though the sensations 
caused by external Nature have thus been sung by poets in every age, 
it was reserved for Keats to do what only in the present one men 
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would have cared to see done, to describe curious and individual 
impressions on the senses, to narrate the operations of Nature on the 
finer frames, on those whose relishes and whose pains approach to the 
morbid. This circumstance is at once the great charm and the fatal 
limit of his genius ; for while such an exercise of the poetical gift is in 
itself delightful and worth making, it is too subordinately important 
to have been made his principal one by any very manly mind. Its 
necessary effect too, is to separate both the Poet and his admirers 
from their brethren, to alienate them from the common heart, to 
unhumanize and enervate them. 

As no mortal can be expected to read Endymion all through, we 
will say nothing farther of that production than that, by opening it at 
nearly any chance page, you are sure to light on exquisite thoughts 
exquisitely expressed, and that the one or two odes it contains are 
wonderfully fine. Here is part of one of them :— 


“ And as I sat, over the light blue hills 

There came a noise of revellers: the rills 

Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
’*Twas Bacchus and his crew! 

The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 

From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 
*Twas Bacchus and his kin! 

Like to a moving vintage down they came, 

Crown’d with green leaves, and faces a¥ on flame ; 

All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 
To scare thee, Melanc oly! 

O then, O then, thou wast a simple name! 

And I forgot thee, as the berried holly 

By shepherds is forgotten, when in June, 

Tall chestnuts keep away the sun and moon :— 
I rush’d into the folly! 


“ Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 
Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood, 
With sidelong laughing ; 
And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 
His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough white 
For Venus’ pearly bite ; 
And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted with flowers as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 
“* Whence came ye, merry Damsels! whence came ye, 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 
Your lutes and gentler fate ? 
‘ We follow Bacchus! Bacchus on the wing, 
A conquering ! 
Bacchus, young Bacchus! good or ill betide, 
We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide :— 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our wild minstrelsy!’ 


“* Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs ! whence came ye, 

So many, and so many, and such glee ? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your puts in oak tree cleft? 
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‘ For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree ; 
For wine we left our heath, and yellow brooms, 
And cold mushrooms; 
For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth ; 
Great god of breathless cups and chirping mirth! 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our mad minstrelsy ! ’ 


“ Over wide streams and mountains great we went, 
And save, when Bacchus kept his ivy tent, 
Onward the tiger and the leopard pants, 
With Asian elephants : 
Onward these myriads—with song and dance, 
With zebras-striped, and sleek Arabians’ prance, 
Web-footed alligators, crocodiles, 
Bearing upon their scaly backs, in files, 
Plump infant laughers, mimicking the coil 
Of seamen, and stout galley-rowers’ toil : 
With toying oars and silken sails they glide, 
Nor care for wind and tide.” 

The Eve of St. Agnes is, we believe, usually considered the most 
perfect of Keats’s works, and a very finished poem it certainly is, 
bringing out as fully the beauties of its metre, as Endymion spoils 
that in which ¢¢ is written. Perhaps the language does not boast 
more beautiful Spenserian stanzas than the following, which we hope 
our readers will be contented to admire without asking us to explain 
any thing about the “ Missal where swart Paynims pray.” 

XXIV. 
“ A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries, 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 
XXV. 

“ Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 
XXVI. 

‘“ Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 

Unclasps her warm jewels one by one; 

Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, / 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, { 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


. 
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XXVII. 


“‘ Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blisfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


Hyperion is on all hands allowed to give a greater indication of 
Keats’s powers than any thing else that he has written. Shelley was 
quite right in pronouncing it the most wonderful poem ever produced 
by so younga man. Weare afraid to think of what it might have 
meant had it been completed; for Oceanus’s magnificent speech in that 
colossal council of the Titans has a suspicious import. As it is, 
however, it is little more than a sublime fragment, too amorphous to 
have a definite significance, yet not too much so, to be otherwise than 
surpassingly, divinely beautiful. What an opening to the tale of 
fallen Sovereignty ! 


‘“* Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 


“ Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


“ It seem’d no force could wake him from his place; 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace-court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 
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But oh ! how unlike marble was that face : 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the on rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 

One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain : 

The other, upon Saturn’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 
In solemn tenour and deep organ tone : 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents ; O how frail 
To that large utterance of the early Gods! 





‘ Saturn, look up!—though wherefore, poor old King? 


I have no comfort for thee, no not one: 

I cannot say, “ O wherefore sleepest thou?” 
For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God; 
And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass’d ; and all the air 
Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 
Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 
O aching time! O moments big as years ! 

All as ye pass swell out the monstrous truth, 
And press it so upon our weary griefs 
That unbelief has not a space £ Tenathe. 
Saturn, sleep on :—O thoughtless, why did I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 
Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep.’ 


“ As when, upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave : 

So came these words and went; the while in tears 
She touch’d her fair large forehead to the ground, 
Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

One moon, with alteration slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet : 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 
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And that fair kneeling Goddess ; and then spake 
As with a palsied tongue, and while his beard 
Shook horrid with such aspen-malady : 

* O tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 

Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face ; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it ; 

Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 

Is Saturn’s ; tell me, if thou hear’st the voice 

Of Saturn ; tell me, if this wrinkling brow, 
Naked and bare of its great diadem, 

Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 
To make me desolate? whence came the strength ? 
How was it nurtured to such bursting forth, 
While Fate seem’d strangled in my nervous grasp? 
But it is so; and I am smother’d up, 

And buried from all godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 

Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 

yey all those acts which Deity supreme 

Doth ease its heart of love in. I am gone 
Away from my own bosom: I have left 

My strong identity, my real self, 

Somewhere between the throne, and where Ff sit 
Here on this spot of earth. Search, Thea, search! 
Open thine eyes eterne, and sphere them round 
Upon all space : space starr’d, and lorn of light : 
Space region’d with life-air, and barren void ; 
Spaces of fire, and all the yawn of hell. 

Search, Thea, search ! and tell me if thou seest 
A certain shape or shadow, making way 

With wings or chariot fierce to repossess 

A heaven he lost erewhile : it must—it must 

Be of ripe progress—Saturn must be king. 

Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 

There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 

Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 

Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 

Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 

Of the sky-children ; I will give command ; 
Thea! Thea! Thea! where is Saturn?’ ” 


The assembling of the Titanic Council in the beginning of Book 
II. is noble ; but we cannot do more than extract the picturesque 
description of Asia. 

“ Nearest him 
Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 
Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 
Though feminine, than any of her sons: 
More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 
For she was prophesying of her glory ; 
And in her wide imagination stood 
Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 
By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 
Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 
So leant she, not so fair, upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants.” 
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We have already said that the speech of Oceanus gives a some- 
what alarming indication of what the poem may have been destined to 
mean. As we have it, however, it is all safe enough, and it is so mar- 
vellously, transcendently beautiful, that quote it we must. 


‘* So ended Saturn ; and the God of the Sea, 
Sophist and sage, from no Athenian grove, 
But cogitation in his watery shades, 

Arose, with locks not oozy, and began, 

In murmurs, which his first endeavouring tongue 
Caught infant-like from the far-foam’d sands. 
‘O ye, whom wrath consumes! who, passion-stung, 
Writhe at defeat, and nurse your agonies ! 
Shut up your senses, stifle up your ears, 

My voice is not a bellows untv ire. 

Yet listen, ye who will, whilst I bring proof 
How ye, perforce, must be content to stoop : 
And in the proof much comfort will I give, 

If ye will take that comfort in its truth. 

We fall by course of Nature’s law, not force 
Of thunder, or of Jove. Great Saturn, thou 
Hast sifted well the atom-universe ; 

But for this reason, that thou art the King, 
And only blind from sheer supremacy, 

One avenue was shaded from thine eyes, 
Through which I wander’d to eternal truth. 
And first, as thou wast not the first of powers, 
So art thou not the last ; it cannot be. 

Thou art not the beginning nor the end. 
From Chaos and parental Dashnen came 
Light, the first fruits of that intestine broil, 
That sullen ferment, which for wondrous ends 
Was yy in itself. The ripe hour came, 
And with it light, and light engendering 

Upon its own producer, forthwith touch'd 

The whole enormous matter into life. 

Upon that very hour, our parentage, 

The Heavens and the Earth, were manifest : 
Then thou first-born, and we the giant-race, 
Found ourselves ruling new and beauteous realms. 
Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain; 
O folly ! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well! 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs ; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 
In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, ripe am 

And thousand other signs of purer life; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness : nor are we 

Thereby more conquer’d than by us the rule 

Of shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 
Quarre] with the proud forests it hath fed, 

And feedeth still, more comely than itself? 
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Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves ? 
Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 
Because it cooeth, and hath snowy wings 

To wander wherewithal and find its joys? 
We are such forest-trees, and our fair boughs 
Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 

But eagles golden-feathered, who do tower 
Above us in their beauty, and must reign 

In right thereof ; for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might : 
Yea, by that law, another race may drive 
Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 
Have ye beheld the young God of the Seas, 
My dispossessor? Have ye seen his face? 
Have ye beheld his chariot, foam’d along 

By noble winged creatures he hath made ? 

I saw him on the calm’d waters scud, 

With such a glow of beauty in his eyes, 

That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 

To all my empire : farewell sad I took, 

And hither came, to see how dolorous fate 
Had wrought upon ye; and how I might best 
Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Receive the truth, and let it be your balm.’” 


In spite of its conclusion distinctly avowing that dismal doctrine 
which we fear Oceanus intended, the ode to a Grecian Urn is so beau- 
tiful that every one should be acquainted with it. It was very 
probably suggested by the following noble sonnet of Wordsworth’s 
on a picture of Sir George Beaumont’s :— 


“ Prais’d be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopp’d that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
apices | Art! whom Morning, Noon-tide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ; 
Thou with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting Time 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity.” 


But if Keats imitated this, it was as only masters can, for no one can 
tax the following ode with want of originality. 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 


I. 
“ Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness ! 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
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What men or gods are these? What maidens loath ? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to pr = 
d ecstacy ? 


What pipes and timbrels? What w 
Il, 


‘¢ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

ld Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 





“ Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love ! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting and for ever young ; 
All breathing Sena passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


IV. 


‘¢ Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


v. 

“ O Attic shape ! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth Eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


The Ode to a Nightingale, though perhaps not altogether free from 
the Keatsian whine, has beauty of a still richer and ampler kind; but 
we cannot quote it now, for we must give a sonnet or two and have 
done. 

Keats wrote sonnets as did every poet of his generation, and one 
or two as bad as the worst of them. Again, one or two of his may 
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take rank with the very best, and what is remarkable no considerable 
English poet has been so strict in his rhymes and structure. That 
on First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” is nearly faultless, and the 
picturesque touch at the end above all praise. 


** Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did tT cover breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surprise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


The following, though unfinished, and though one “ cannot choose 
but smile” at the thought of Mr. Leigh Hunt being a “ great spirit,” 
is very noble. 


“ Great spirits now on earth are sojourning : 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing : 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake : 

And lo! whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering : 
And other spirits there are standing apart 

Upon the forehead of the age to come; 

These, these will give the world another heart, 

And other pulses, Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ?—— 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb.” 


Those who have hitherto been unacquainted with Keats’ works, 
may now form some conception of his genius from the extracts which 
we have made for them. They cannot, however, thus estimate the 
“riches of which those extracts are a sample. As a magazine indeed 
of poetical thought, rather than as a collection of great English 
poems, must the works of Keats be valued. His verse (we except the 
extravagantly loose couplets of Endymion) should be carefully studied 
by every young poet. His sensuous beauties incorporated into some- 
thing worthier and manlier would indeed produce a glorious result. 
His faults, grievous though they be, are not, as we have said, very likely 
to be copied. Even the too unchristian nature of his sentiments seems 
from the peculiar direction they took to awaken nothing congenial in 
the minds of others. With whatever new forms of perversity we may 
have to struggle, it does indeed appear as if the slheel to which he 


belonged were at present powezless for evil, as least over the educated 
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and intelligent, on whom even the more vigorous assaults of Shelley 
seem now to be thrown away: at least, we do not any longer observe 
traces of that evil fascination which he exercised some years ago. 
We may, therefore, cheerfully pay to Keats that tribute which, where 
nothing higher is sacrificed in offering it, must ever be due to genius 
such as his. He is not, and he will never be, an English classic. 
Not only will the many continue to dispense with him, but one sees 
no reason why they should do otherwise. He can never be essential 
to any one, he can never get near the heart like Shakespere, Spenser, 
or Wordsworth; but as little can he be forgotten by the genuine 
lover of poetry who has once become acquainted with him; and such 
an one will find space and leisure, even amid the crowding sights and 
remembrances of the Eternal City, to turn aside to that “camp of 
death” by the Cestian Pyramid, where a humble head-stone bears the 
name, and records something of the sorrows of Keats. 


The English Universities. From the German of V. A. Huser, 
Professor of Western Literature at Marburg. An abridged 
Translation: edited by Francis W. Newman. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Pickering. 1843. 


“ THERE is scarcely a spot in the world,” says the author of this 
elaborate and interesting work, ‘“ which bears an historical stamp so 
deep and varied as Oxford ; where so many noble memorials of moral 
and material power, co-operating to an honourable end, meet the eye 
all at once. He who can be proof against the strong emotions which 
the whole aspect and genius of the place tend to inspire, must be 
dull, thoughtless, uneducated, or of very perverted views. Others 
will bear us witness, that, even side by side with the eternal Rome, 
the Alma Mater of Oxford may be fitly named as producing a deep, 
lasting, and peculiar impression. 

* is one of the most fertile districts of that Queen of the Seas, 
whom Nature has so richly blessed, whom for centuries past no foot- 
step of foreign armies has desecrated, whose trident bears sway over 
a wider circle than ever did the sword of the ancient Mistress of the 
World, lies a broad green vale, where the Cherwell and the Isis 

mingle their full clear waters. Here and there primeval elms and 
oaks overshadow them; while in their various windings they encircle 
gardens, meadows, and fields, villages, cottages, farmhouses, and 
country seats, in motley mixture. In the midst rises a mass of 
mighty buildings, the general character of which varies between con- 
vent, palace, and castle. Some few Gothic church towers and 
Romanic domes, it is true, break through the horizontal lines, yet 
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the general impression, at a distance and at first sight, is. essentially 
different from that of any of the towns ofthe Middle Ages. The 
outlines are far from being so sharp, so angular, so irregular, so fan- 
tastical: a certain softness, a peculiar repose, reigns in these broader 
terrace-like-rising masses. Not that the Gothic pinnacles that point 
up into the sky are in themselves inconsiderable; the tower of St. 
Mary’s is inferior to but few of the third order: but they all appear 
less prominent than either the horizontal lines or the cupola form, 
which here and there rears its head; whether it be from its greater 
variety, or its more perfect harmony with the style of the whole, that 
the latter arrests the eye morg than the former. Only in the crea- 
tions of Claude Lorraine or Poussin could we expect to find any 
spot to compare with the prevailing character of this picture, espe- 
cially when lit up by a favourable light: in reality, probably, there 
is none anywhere. The principal masses consist of the colleges, the 
university-buildings, and the city churches ; and by the side of these 
the city itself is lost on distant view: but on entering the streets, we 
find around us all the signs of an active and prosperous trade. Rich 
and elegant shops in profusion, afford a sight to be found nowhere 
but in England ; although side by side, it must be owned, with the 
darkest contrasts of misery and depravity. But the houses of mer- 
chants, retailers, craftsmen, and innkeepers, with all their glitter and 
show, sink into a modest and, as it were, menial attitude by the 
side of the grandly severe memorials of the higher intellectual life— 
memorials which have been growing out of that life from almost the 
beginning of christian civilization. They are ds it were the domestic 
offices of those palaces of learning, which ever rivet the eye and 
mind of the observer, all beside seeming, perforce, to be subservient 
to them. Oxford, indeed, has no manufactures of consequence ; the 
sweating, sooty, giant-industry of the day offers to the Muses 
nothing but his previously-finished produce, without forcing on the 
sense the thousand offensive consequences of its creation. The 
population, moreover, has a uinaul character, making it seem to 
be far less dense than in other flourishing English towns; and, in 
fact, the noisy, whirling streams of human creatures that hurry along 
the streets of London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
would be ill-adapted to the architectural and historical character of 
the place. Yet there is nothing herein to suggest the idea of 
poverty or decay. What strikes the eye as most peculiar, is the 
contrast between the fashionable and varied dress of the more active 
and busy townspeople, and the ancient, severe, and ample ecclesias- 
tical costume of the ‘ gownsmen,’ who may plainly enough be seen 
to be the ruling spirit of the place. Everywhere, indeed, wealth 
and rank are sure to meet with outward signs of respect; nowhere 
more surely than in England, and from tradespeople of the middle 
classes : but, perhaps, in all the world it might be difficult to find so 
many forms, evidently the stately representatives of the genius of 
the place, as are the Fellows and Masters of the colleges of an 
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English University. It isa peculiar type, propagated from genera- 
tion to generation. The university towns have happily escaped the 
lot of modern beautification, and, in this respect harmonize with the 
colleges. Each of the larger and more ancient colleges looks like a 
separate whole; an entire town, whose walls and monuments pro- 
claim the vigorous growth of many centuries: in fact, every rh a 
is in itself a sort of chronicle of the history of art in England, and 
more especially of architecture.”—Vol. ii. pp. 267—272. 

The material beauty and grandeur of the Universities are but the 
least of their charms, the faint images of their inward glory ; and the 
colleges are * chronicles” of far deeper histories than those of art. 

Here have been successively trained up, during many eventful 
centuries, the master-minds of England. ‘The express vocation of 
the Universities is to be the depositaries of knowledge and learning ; 
to cultivate philosophy and science; to exercise and fashion the whole 
internal nature of man. ‘This vocation, lofty as it is, is clearly a 
subordinate one. It is included in the high calling of the Church, 
of which the Universities are consequently the organs on this behalf 
—her scientific organs. Hence, too, their crowning study is and 
must be theology. It is true that State Universities may be found 
which.do not possess this character; but these are low in their aims, 
shallow in the foundations, and destitute of moral life. But the 
Universities of England are grounded in just principles, and remain 
true to their historical origin. ‘They are emphatically ecclesiastical 
institutions, although lay as corporations ; as their history, upon which 
we now enter, will show. 

Notwithstanding certain organic differences between the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and the University of Paris, a brief review of the origin 
and constitution of the latter will throw light upon our immediate 
subject. And not only is it advantageous to direct our earlier atten- 
tion to the Universities of the continent, but the whole subject of the 
rise of Universities ought to be viewed in connexion with the general 
state of western Christendom during the Middle Ages. 

“* In spite of national diversities, there existed all over Europe,” 
says Professor Huber, “ a striking unity of spirit, of civilization, of 
learning, and of religious feeling, diffused mainly by the Church, 
which, from her centre at Rome, acted as the mainspring of mental 
cultivation everywhere, and penetrated into the internal constitution 
of all nations beneath her sway.”"—Vol. i. p. 2. 

Monastic and cathedral schools preceded the rise of Universities, 
and were in many important instances the root from which they his- 

.torically sprang. In Italy and England these schools existed before 
the time of Charlemagne, who, after his accession, established similar 
nstitutions north of the Alps. 

The course of instruction in these early schools was comprised in 
the Trivium and Quadrivium ; terms employed, certainly as far back 
as the sixth century, to denote the seven liberal arts or sciences,— 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric; arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
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music.* But with the progress of intelligence in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the studies pursued in the ecclesiastical schools 
began to expand and throw out new branches. Speculative theology 
and philosophy grew out of the Triviwm and Quadrivium; while 
two new sources of knowledge, Roman law and Greco-Arabian 
natural history, were opened, discharging streams which refused to 
flow along the narrow channels that had hitherto confined the river 
of knowledge. The cultivation of the higher learning began to 
flourish in these schools, which gradually rose to the rank of places 
of general study, literary universities, or academies. 

There existed, in fact, in the Church, in the times of Charlemagne 
and of Alfred, and even in Germany under the Othos, an intellec- 
tual spirit akin to that which subsequently kindled the zeal for 
classical learning, and fanned, if it did not kindle, the fire of the 
Reformation. 

“T believe,” says Huber, “ that at both epochs there prevailed 
eminently an objective historical spirit, which desires external fact as 
a basis for spiritual conviction ; a spirit which has great power of faith 
in approved testimony, and can bring such faith to work on practical 
life." —Vol. i. p. 4. 

The twelfth century was a period of extraordinary mental activity. 
A general movement of mind was going on, not unlike that which 
characterises the present busy, daring, restless, unsatisfied nineteenth 
century. The intellectual brilliancy of the twelfth century has, 
indeed, been eclipsed to the general eye, by the nearer splendour of 
the sixteenth ; and it must also be admitted that the contributions of _ 
the latter century to the actual material of knowledge, far exceeded 
in amount those of the former: but, as regards intellectual activity, 
there has probably never been any age, during the Christian period, 
in which the human mind has been so daring in its excursions, so 
piercing in its inquiries, so restless, fevered, and self-consuming, as it 
was during the twelfth century. That, without question, was an 
epoch of extraordinary intellectual greatness, which could enrol in 
** the Golden Book of the Peerage of Intellect” such names as 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, Hugo de St. Victor, 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Occam, all 
of whom flourished during that period which the insolent ignorance 
of modern days has contemptuously designated “ the Dark Ages.” 

“ Too vigorous a fancy,” says Huber, “seized upon and consumed 
all the materials of knowledge. They vanished under the magical 
influence of an intellect which converted their most solid substance 





* This division of sciences has been attributed to St. Augustin. Their names 

and objects are given in the following memorial lines :— 

Gram. loquitur ; Dia. vera docet; RHET. verba colorat ; 

Mus. canit; AR. numerat; Geo, ponderat ; Ast. colit astra. 
Hence a man of universal knowledge was one,— 

Qui tria, qui septem, qui totum scibile novit : 

a barbarous line, written in commendation of Alanus de Insulis, one of the most 
famous scholars of the twelfth century. 
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into artificial webs. Even institutions which professed to be practical, 
as those of chivalry and monachism, seem too fantastic and incor- 
poreal for true history; while the really substantial matters of fact 
which chronologically fall into the same period,—the extension of 
commerce, the establishment of the rights of chartered cities, the 
league of the Hanse towns,—look quite out of place, as though they 
rather made part of a more sober age to come.”—Vol. i. p. 7. 

The new philosophy of the twelfth century was met by the 
Church in a spirit of concession; at least she did not present that 
front of decided hostility to which the adherents of the old school 
would have committed her. She sought rather to enlist it in her 
own service, while she carefully isolated it from theology,—her own 
peculiar province. Dominicans and Franciscans rushed to this war 
of mind ; made speculative philosophy their own ; and dedicated the 
spoils upon the altar of the Church. 

Much misunderstanding has prevailed as to the relation sustained 
by the Church to the Universities at their rise. It has been sup- 
posed that they were originally independent of her, and were brought 
under her control only after considerable lapse of time, and by equi- 
vocal means. On the contrary, most of the continental universities 
grew out of the cathedral and monastic schools. This was the case 
north of the Alps, with one or two exceptions. Montpellier was an 
isolated case. The case of Oxford will be considered hereafter. 
The Italian Universities, connected with the Imperial court, and 
prosecuting practical rather than speculative studies, also originated 
in institutions independent of the Church. At Bologna, for ex- 
ample, one of the oldest and most considerable of the Italian Univer- 
sities, the intimate connexion of the law-professorships with the 
Imperial court made it impossible for that university to receive an 
ecclesiastical organization, or to be subject to the pope. 

But with the great majority of the northern Universities, the case 
was quite different ; these all sprang from schools attached to cathe- 
drals and monasteries, and the connexion, thus established, was 
rendered more intimate and binding by means of the speculative 
studies they pursued ; which were far more congenial than the new 
practical studies to the spirit and constitution of the ecclesiastical 
body. It was not until after the Reformation that this connexion 
was entirely dissolved. During the preceding ages the Church exer- 
cised an undisputed control ; and for at least two centuries discharged 
the solemn trust which this supremacy involved, with an activity and 
faithfulness as honourable to Frerself as they were profitable to the 
bodies over which her superintendence prevailed. And yet it has 
been asserted by Meiners, in his History of the Schools, (the source 
of most of the misconceptions on this subject,) that the northern 
Universities were originally nothing more than a voluntary association 
of the teachers and scholars of the new philosophy; non-ecclesiastical 
men, who neither derived nor desired any authorization from the 
Church. 
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“This opinion,” says Huber, “ pleases the fantasy and pride of 
learning, and ministers to anti-ecclesiastical feelings. But all histo- 
rical evidence is so directly the other way, that we can only attri- 
bute this perverse opinion to confusedness of mind, or to a wilful 
prepossession born from and matured by an anti-church, nay an anti- 
christian, spirit."-—Vol. i. p. 15. 

The case of Abelard has been advanced in support of this opinion ; 
a case clearly exceptive, and yet proving thereby, only the more 
strongly, the dependence of the Universities on the Church. The 
new intellectual impulse sprang up, not only on the domain of the 
Church, but from the ecclesiastical schools, and was not only con- 
trolled by the Church, but guided and impelled. 

The old teachers were all members of an ecclesiastical corporation, 
and their scholars were boys or youths destined to become themselves 
ecclesiastics. As a school of this character acquired reputation, lay 
scholars were attracted, and that not from the immediate neighbour- 
hood only, but from a distance. After the close of the eleventh 
century these secular scholars increased in number, and were of a 
more advanced age. A few lay teachers also began to appear, who 
relied, for the most part, upon the fees paid by their pupils, for their 
maintenance: but, notwithstanding these importations, the eccle- 
siastics continued so decidedly to predominate, that up to the 
thirteenth century it would be difficult to reckon up half-a-dozen 
lay teachers. 

Whatever is new is popular; and sometimes deservedly so, being 
the result of an instinctive effort of the age that gives it birth, to 
supply its own peculiar wants. Hence it is not surprising that the — 
new schools, which in process of time outgrew the original ecclesias- 
tical limits, should outstrip the old ones, and then be led to struggle 
for independence: but to imagine that they were originally indepen- 
dent, is to indulge in a supposition which all history refutes. 

In the University of Paris, even from its very origin at the end of 
the eleventh century, no one could teach within the jurisdiction of 
an ecclesiastical corporation without a license, more or less official, 
from the chancellor of that corporation. For more than two 
hundred years the right of the chancellor to examine in his own 
person the applicant for a license, was acknowledged and exercised : 
but, long before this right practically ceased, it was invaded by the 
encroachments of a “ teacher-aristocracy.” The prodigious increase 
in the number of pupils (hundreds of whom came boldly forward as 
candidates for the office of teachers,) rendering it impossible for 
the chancellor to examine all in his own person, that officer was 
naturally led to call in the assistance of existing teachers, and to 
grant his license to candidates upon their recommendation. It is 
easy to foresee the result; the chancellor would be gradually super- 
seded, and the whole power of examination would fall exclusively 
into the hands of the teachers: and such was the fact. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to assign the exact date of a silent and gradual 
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revolution like this; but it was accomplished in the course of the 
thirteenth century. 

Thus was formed in process of time an aristocracy of teachers: 
but, meanwhile, the great increase of scholars was leading to the for- 
mation of a new constitution, strongly republican in its tendency; or, 
at least, to a modification of that already existing, not formally, 
indeed, but in fact. This modification resulted from the rise of the 
clans technically called ‘ nations.” 

These were party-associations of the students, according to their 
different places of birth. The University of Paris comprised four 
nations, French, English, Normans, and Picards. The French 
nation was subdivided into “ provinces;” consisting, respectively, 
of Frenchmen, Provengals, Gascons, Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks. 
The English nation embraced the British, Irish, Germans, and 
Scandinavians. The Normans were not subdivided. The fourth 
comprised Picardy, Brabant, and Flanders. 

he conflux of so large and heterogeneous a body of youths would 
render the establishment of some system of academic police neces- 
sary ; but this would be formed only as occasion required. Matters 
went on as they best might, until some intolerable violation of 
decorum, some violent outrage on peace and order broke out, and 
then regulations were made fitted to the exigency. Within these, 
very considerable scope would be afforded to the operation of custom, 
tradition, and precedent; while an independent organization of the 
nations would gradually grow out of their mutual or clashing inter- 
ests: nation opposed to nation, among themselves, but all ready to 
make common cause against those without, whether their teachers or 
the townsmen. 

And yet this constitution, republican as it was in its rise, had an 
internal aristocratic tendency. ‘The four nations in Paris elected 
superintendents, called proctors, who presided over the corpus schola- 
rium. It is not improbable that even the rector, who was chosen 
by all the nations, may at first have presided over the nations only, 
and not over the “ teacher-aristocracy.” 

The consolidation of this aristocracy was the result of these 
various tendencies; and the scientific state, as Professor Huber calls 
it—the state of an aristocracy of teachers,—prevailed over the national. 
In the Italian system, on the contrary, where the teachers were 
originally independent of the Church, they became proportionally 
dependent on their pupils, and the national organization prevailed. 
Where, as in Bologna, no licence to teach was required, the recom- 


. mendation of the teachers was equally unnecessary ; and as it rested 


with the scholars to decide from whom they would learn, it soon fell 
to them to decide who ought to teach. But in the northern Univer- 
sities the teachers acquired the ascendancy, and even the national 
interests contributed to this result. The older scholars within each 
nation naturally set the opinion and tone of their juniors, and being 
themselves, in many cases, candidates for the teacher's office, they 
sympathized with the teachers’ interests. 
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The teachers, again, were the only representatives of the whole 
scholastic body to those without, whether the temporal or the eccle- 
siastical sovereign. The chancellor having virtually transferred some 
of his higher functions into the teachers’ hands, it was evidently the 
interest of the popes to foster the growth of this intellectual ari- 
yw and to elevate the Universities into general organs of the 

urch, 

And again: each teacher having been supreme in his own school, 
the whole body of teachers, when they coalesced, retained the power 
of scholastic legislation ; and, although they continued to be subject 
to the general supervision of the Church, and liable to the interfer- 
ence of bishops, councils, and especially popes, even io minor details 
of scholastic discipline, their real independence was not violated by 
these inferior anomalies, if such, indeed, they can be called; for, as 
yet, no systematic constitution existed, nor was it to be looked for at 
so early a period: but the spirit which breathed through the whole, 
assimilated even heterogeneous materials, harmonized warring ele- 
ments, and quickened that principle of internal organic growth, which 
rresistibly overcomes, like a vigorous plant shooting its slender fibres 
into the very substance of the stony rock, all the attempts, which 
from time to time are vainly made, to impose a mechanical fixedness 
upon living institutions. 

The elevation of the teachers into a corporate ruling body, pre- 
ceded the development of the academic dignities. Up to the end 
of the twelfth century, the title of Bachelor does not appear to have 
denoted more than a scholastic step; it arose out of the separate 
scholastic disputations, and was included in the internal economy of 
each single school ; and it was not until after the middle of the thirteenth 
century that it became an academic dignity. But the Master's 
degree implied the right of opening a school, and depended originally 
on the chancellor's license. As the teachers rose into a wniversitas 
literaria, this degree, from being a mere license to keep school granted 
by an ecclesiastical officer, became, when conferred by the Univer- 
sity, an honour to which many aspired who had no wish to become 
schoolmasters. All, however, who took this degree were required, 
at a certain time, to declare whether they intended to exercise the 
office of teacher, and in case they did not, they were disabled, as was 
fitting, from taking any share in business connected with the mutual 
relations of teacher and scholar. Hence arose the distinction be- 
tween magistri regentes, upon whom the duty of teaching rested, 
and magistri non regentes. 

The formation of the ‘* Faculties” was an important step in the 
early development of the university system. The word “ faculty” 
denotes, etymologically, an ability to teach in one branch; and hence 
came to be applied collectively to the authorized teachers of special 
subjects. As learning advanced, separate schools, each devoted to 
its own special subject—law, medicine, theology—were formed ; and 
since a teacher in arts could, as such, have no claim to examine a 
student in medicine, for instance, the business of examination in their 
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own branch naturally fell to the body of the teachers in that branch. 
This body of teachers was called a facultas; while the teachers in 
arts constituted the universitas literaria. 

Since faculty-studies are more immediately applicable to the spe- 
cial purposes of social life than arts, it is not surprising that prac- 
tical men, as they fondly call themselves, are apt to assign a preemi- 
nence to these, to the disparagement of the latter: but those who re- 
gard education as the cultivation of the inner man, will assign to arts 
their due preeminence. It is in these that the University has its foun- 
dation. Its first duty is to cultivate that which is wntversal in man, 
the essential humanity of every one subjected to its authority and 
entrusted to its care. An education which aims merely to qualify 
men for the discharge of their social functions, is an education which 
proposes to build the superstructure without laying the foundation ; 
such a procedure may manufacture craftsmen, it will never educate 
men. ‘The most immediate and important aim of education is to 
ennoble the heart, to form the character, to awaken and guide the 
energies of the soul, to train up and complete the man. 

These reflections will prepare the reader for a striking fact in the 
first formation of the separate faculties; namely, the extreme diffi- 
culty experienced in the attempts that were made to separate theology 
from arts. The separation of law and medicine from arts required 
no effort. The roots of these two faculties had long been planted 
beyond the scholastic pale; and the difficulty, indeed, consisted in 
training them along the ecclesiastical wall, and making them bring 
forth fruit in the university garden. Not so with theology. As a 
science it had grown out of the old studies, and could not be severed 
from them. Fad not canonical law been grafted upon it, theology 
might never have become a separate faculty. The extreme difficulty 
that was found, even in the beginning of the thirteenth century, to 
keep arts and theology apart, appears by the repeated and unsuc- 
cessful attempts made for this purpose by the popes. In the papal 
bull of 1207, the Bishop of Paris is ordered to take especial care that 
no more than eight masters should give theological lectures; an 
arbitrary limit, showing that a natural one could not be found. Nor 
was it until the latter half of the thirteenth century, that theology 
was completely separated from the allied subjects, and clearly con- 
stituted a distinct faculty. 

Professor Huber concludes the first chapter of his work with an 
interesting section on the organic structure requisite to constitute a 
University. The parchment and the seal, the statutes and the charter, 


- the formal acts of an external supreme authority, ecclesiastical or 


temporal, are not the critical matter. They are but the outward 
form and sign, the ratification and pledge of an inward pre-existent 
vital reality. ‘The “ Let live!” ofa formal sanction may perpetuate 
the life of noble institutions, but cannot impart it. It can fashion, 
but it cannot create. 

Yet it may be well to point out a few steps in the development. 
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And first, the right of internal regulation ; a right possessed in the 
case of the rising universities, first by the “nations,” and afterwards 
by the teacher-aristocracy. 

Exemption from common jurisdiction is a second step of corporate 
growth. ‘The primitive relation of the universities to the chancellor 
and to the old schools, shows that the bishop or his et must at 
first have been the ordinary judge of the teachers and scholars. The 
presence of lay teachers and scholars would occasion anomalies. As 
the lay spirit prevailed, frequent conflicts would arise between the 
ecclesiastical and the temporal authorities. This would happen even 
with regard to persons really clerical ; and as even lay persons took 
the name of cleric?, they too were claimed by the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. To such persons, exemption from ordinary tribunals would 
consist, not in becoming subject to the ecclesiastical courts, but in 
becoming free from them. 

A third step towards independence, was the extension of the rights 
of corporate legislation and jurisdiction, even beyond the university 
itself, and embracing matters both of police and of property. The 
University of Paris did not attain this step, but the jurisdiction of the 
English Universities extended to all cases concerning any person con- 
nected with them, excepting possessors of copyhold property held on 
a free tenure. 

In his second chapter, Professor Huber enters upon a direct account 
of the English Universities; commencing with a defence of the 
antiquity of Oxford. 

If there is, as we must admit, whatever over-zealous antiquarians 
may assert, no direct historical proof of the common tradition which © 
connects Oxford with Alfred, neither is there, in Huber’s opinion, 
any direct historical disproof; while all the indirect evidence of which 
the case admits, appears to him to justify the University in glorying 
in her derivation from the Saxon king, who was at once “hero, 
statesman, and sage; warmed by humanity, sanctified by re- 
ligion, eminently cultivated in intellect, and abounding in genuine 
patriotism.” 

* When we find,” says Huber, in a long historical note, “ the 
most undoubted proofs that a school existed at Oxford in the middle 
of the eleventh century, (vide Ingulf,) and since then without inter- 
ruption; when we cannot find any epoch to which we could reason- 
ably ascribe the foundation of these institutions, except that at which 
Alfred lived ; all sound historical judgment would lead us to ascribe 
the foundation to Alfred. And such has been the voice of tradition, 
and the testimony of some of the most credible chroniclers of the 
day, ever since the commencement of the twelfth century.”— 
Vol. i. p. 373. 

Mr. Heywood (the proprietor of this English edition of the 
Professor's work,) has appended, in the third volume, a lengthened 
note on this subject ; containing the substance of a paper by Mr. 
Wright, read before the Society of Antiquaries, and subsequently 
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published in the Archzologia, onthe Biography of Alfred, attributed 
to Bishop Asser; with remarks on the antiquity of the University of 
Oxford, from other writers. The purport of Mr. Wright’s “ Historical 
Doubts,” is to show that the biography in question, while it professes 
to bea contemporary narrative, was in fact only a compilation during 
the eleventh century. So that if the proof of the derivation of the 
University from any scholastic institutions of Alfred be dependent 
on such a document, it must be abandoned ; and the university must 
be content with a later date as the commencement of its connexion 
with royalty. 

“‘No person,” observes Mr. Wright, ‘can read Asser’s Life of 
Alfred, without observing that it consists of two distinct parts; of a 
chronology of events, arranged year by year, on which are grafted 
a few anecdotes of Alfred’s private life, and also a eulogy of his 
character. The first of these portions, which is the strictly historical 
part, will be found, on comparison, to be nothing more than a trans- 
lation of the Saxon Chronicle.” 

Mr. Wright gives several passages in proof; dwelling particularly 
on the brief entry for the year 874, in the Chronicle, in Anglo-Saxon ; 
in Asser’s Biography, in Latin; and concluding that one of these 
accounts is taken verbatim from the other. ‘It is,” he says, “im- 
probable that Asser should be the original, because in his narrative 
the yearly entries contain many things which are irrelevant to the 
subject, and they have there a remarkable appearance of patchwork ; 
while, in the Saxon Chronicle, they are perfectly in their,place, in 
entire harmony with what goes before and what follows. Now if 
these entries in Asser are taken from the Saxon Chronicle, it is 
impossible that they can have been written so early as 894; because 
by the most favourable supposition that has been hazarded on the 
antiquity of this part of the Chronicle, it was not composed 
before the beginning of the tenth century, and it is more than 
probable that it is a work of a later period.” 

Again, there is much in Asser’s account of Alfred that is merely 
legendary, and therefore not the production of a contemporary. 
And, again, in several passages, there is a confusion of narrative which 
could hardly have proceeded from the pen of one enjoying such 
opportunities of knowledge as the bishop. It is further remarkable, 
that nothing is said in Asser’s narrative respecting Alfred’s writings. 
Yet it was probably between 890 and 894, that the king translated 
the Pastorale of St. Gregory into Anglo-Saxon, and distributed 
it among his bishops, in the preface of which work he says he 


-translated it sometimes word for word, sometimes meaning for 


meaning, “‘even as I Jearnt them of Plegmund my archbishop, and of 
Asser my bishop, and of Grimbold my mass-priest, and of John my 
mass-priest.” 

Mr. Wright is also of opinion that the story concerning Alfred’s 
school for the children of the nobles, where they were to be instructed 
in the English and Latin languages, (Asser, p. 13,) had no other 
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foundation than these words of the king in the same preface :— 
“* Therefore it appears to me better, if it appear so to you, that we also 
have some books, which are judged most needful for all men to 
understand ; that we translate them into that language which we all 
know; and bring to pass, as we very easily may, with God’s help, if 
we have quietness, that all the youth that are now in the English 
nation of free-born men, who have the means to maintain them, may 
be set to learning, while they are capable of no other occupation, 
until first they know well to read English writing. Let those be 
afterwards taught further in the Latin tongue, whom one will teach 
further, or one desires for a higher degree.” ‘ We have here,” 
observes Mr. Wright, “an indirect recommendation of a certain 
mode of instruction, which was to be the result of the English 
translations of Latin books, but no indications of any schools having 
been established for the purpose.” 

There also appears to be an error in the Biography as to the 
diocese over which Asser presided, which could not have been com- 
mitted by Asser himself. It is most probable that Asser was Bishop 
of Sherborne, at least towards the end of Alfred’s reign, or in that of 
his successor, having previously been bishop of some other see. In 
the list of the bishops of Sherborne, in the Cottonian MS., Tiberius 
B.v, about a.p. 993, the succession stands thus:—LEalhstan, Heah- 
mund, Aethelheah, Wulfsige, Asser, AXthelweard, &c. According to 
the Saxon Chronicle, Asser died a.p. 910; nine years after Alfred. 

** I think,” says Mr. Wright, “ that the writer of this book (sup- 

sing it to be a forgery,) did know that Asser was a bishop; although 

is information is not easily reconciled with history. After giving a 
somewhat ostentatious and suspicious account of the favours which he 
had received from Alfred, and telling us that the king made him, in 
one day, abbot of the two monasteries of Angresbury and Banwell, 
at the same time promising greater gifts at a future period, he adds, 
that the king afterwards gave him ‘Exeter, with the whole parochia 
which appertained to it in Saxony (Wessex,) and in Cornwall.’— 
P. 15. 1 believe that among the Anglo-Saxon writers, the word 
parochia (our parish) was used invariably (according to its Greek 
root) to signify an episcopal diocese ;* and that Asser, or rather the 
person who took on himself to represent him, intended to say that 
the king made him Bishop of Exeter. Iam not aware that there 
was a Bishop of Exeter before the reign of Edward the Confessor, 





* “Thus, to quote the first example which comes to hand, the list of bishops of the 
end of the twelfth century in MS. Cotton, Tiber. B.v. it is said of Wessex, ‘It is 
divided into two dioceses (parochias); one the Church of Winchester, the other of 
Sherborne. The Church of Winchester was divided into two dioceses (parochias) in 
the time of Fridestan, then it was divided into three dioceses (parochias), the 
Churches of Wilton, Wells, and Crediton. The province of Mercia had two bishops, 
Headda and Wilfrid, after that Wilfrid elect and Headda aforesaid ruled both 
dioceses (parochias)’ &c. See Reliquie Antique, vol. ii. pp. 169, 170, where this 
valuable document is printed.” 
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when (about a.p. 1049,) the see of Crediton was removed to Exeter 
by Leofric.” 

This mistake would bring the Biography down to the time of 
Edward the Confessor. At this time, traditionary anecdotes re- 
specting Alfred, the ‘‘ darling of the English,” (as he is called in the 
popular poetry, even of the twelfth century,) must have abounded ; 
and a collection of them would tend to animate the English party, 
headed by Earl Godwin, against Edward’s Norman and French 
favourites, 

“For this purpose,” says Mr. Wright, “some monk appears to 
have conceived the idea of forming a life out of the traditions, and to 
have taken for his ground-work a copy of the Saxon Chronicle, (per- 
haps mutilated, and ending with the year 894,)and the legendary life of 
St. Neot ; and, in order to give greater authority to his book, he pre- 
tended that it was written by Alfred’s friend, Asser. .. . It does not 
appear, on an investigation of the subject, that any person has ever 
seen a MS. of Asser which can safely be assigned to an earlier date 
than the eleventh century.” 

“* These are the grounds,” he continues, “on which I have been 
led to suspect the life of Alfred attributed to Asser. It is a subject 
which requires further investigation ; and I have too much diffidence 
in my own reasonings to venture to quote the book as other than 
authentic, until they be confirmed by the opinions of better scholars 
than myself.” 

The whole subject of the constitution of the English Universities 
is recapitulated by Professor Huber in his second volume. He 
adheres to the opinion that scholastic seminaries were founded in 
Oxford by Alfred. 

The most probable conjecture with regard to these appears to 
him to be, that they were no other than the royal court school ; 
corresponding to those which Charlemagne had connected with his 
own court and household. This conjecture, however, rests chiefly on 
one of the disputed passages of Asser. ‘* Moreover,” says the 
bishop, respecting Alfred, “as to the sons of those who lived in the 
royal household ; loving them as dearly as his own, he ceased not to 
instruct them in good morals, and to imbue them with good literature.” 
And again, “ He distributed the third part of his wealth to the school 
which he had got together with great care, out of many nobles of his 
own nation.” According to this theory respecting the origin of 
the University of Oxford, it did not develop itself, like that of 
Paris, out of a monastic or chapitral school, but sprang out of a royal 


-foundation. 


The rise of a University has depended mainly on the recognition, 
by Church and State, of power in a certain body of masters to 
confer licenses on candidates for the office of teaching; for this is 
the primitive essence of the scholastic degree. Whatever conclusion 
we may arrive at respecting the Anglo-Saxon regal foundation of the 
University of Oxford, it is certain that a body of teachers and 
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scholars existed there from the end of the eleventh century, devoted 
to the scholastic studies which prevailed at that time throughout 
Western Christendom. They were under the general protection of the 
Church and of the Crown, and subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop of Lincoln ; who sometimes exercised his right of 
direct interference, but was generally represented by a chancellor— 
the chancellor of Oxford; the scholastic body, on the other hand, 
being represented by the assembly of the teachers. This relation of 
the bishop, and of his representative, the chancellor, towards the 
Universities naturally flowed from the general arrangements of the 
Church, and equally existed with regard toall the Cisalpine Universities. 
Down to the beginning of the thirteenth century, the chancellor was 
essentially an episcopal officer; whose duties were to grant the 
license to teach, to superintend the studies and discipline, to exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to uphold the bishop’s rights against the 
University. 

It has been imagined by Meiners, and even by Buleus, that the 
Oxford chancellor and the Paris rector differed only in name; but 
this assumption receives no support from testimony or facts. In the 
earlier part of his work, Huber denies that there ever was a rector at 
Oxford as head of the University; but, in the third volume, he 
acknowledges that this denial was too unconditionally made; and 
observes that he only wished to protest against confounding the terms 
“rector” and “ chancellor” as though they stood for the same thing. 

With regard to the earliest schools at Oxford, we are unable to 
say whether their principal (whatever his official designation,) was 
appointed by the scholastic body or by the king; but we know that, 
twenty or thirty years after the Conquest, the appointment was con- 
tested between the University and the bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
diocese Oxford was then included. The ordinary, as might be 
expected, prevailed, and an episcopal chancellor was set over the 
schools. We might have expected that the scholastic body would 
have hereupon been led to elect a rector, after the model of Paris, as 
its organic head. But since Oxford was not a bishop’s see, there were 
two chancellors in the diocese,—the chancellor of Lincoln, who 
discharged towards the bishop those peculiar duties which had been 
the principal functions of the Parisian chancellor, and which had 
gradually estranged him from the University; and the Oxford 
chancellor, whose duties were internal to the University. ‘Therefore, 
although the Oxford chancellor might at first be in the position of a 
foreign inspector appointed by the bishop, his duties brought him into 
sympathetic intercourse with the University, identified his interests 
with theirs, and eventually rendered him the organic head of the 
scholastic body. 

“‘ Probably as early as the twelfth, but most certainly in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, century, the Oxford chancellor, although 
still-an episcopal deputy, yet, conjointly with the two proctors, pre- 
sided over the congregation, and held the executive of the university ; 
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functions which, from the very nature of things, and from the analogy 
of Continental Universities, could belong only to a rector—that is, to 
the organic head of the University, elected by the congregation of 
masters; while of such a head, im addition to the chancellor, not a 
trace appears in the English Universities. Indeed, before the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the University had gained the orginating 
voice in the appointment of the chancellor; for the bishop conferred 
the office upon the candidate proposed to him by the congregation.” — 
Vol. ii. pp. 123, 124, 

We have already seen how, in the case of the University of Paris, 
the custom had grown up, even at the end ofthe twelfth century, for 
the teachers themselves to examine candidates for the office, and to 
recommend to the chancellor for his license those whom they deemed 
competent. In the course of the thirteenth. century, the whole 
business of examination fell finally and exclusively into the hands of 
the teacher-aristocracy ; so that the chancellor, an episcopal officer, 
was left standing outside the academic circle. The true. organic 
head of the scholastic body was the rector, who was not appointed by 
an external episcopal or ecclesiastical authority, but was elected, 
together with the proctors, by the nations, and constituted by the 
University itself the common head to the nations and to the teacher- 
aristocracy. 

In this difference in the position of the chancellor consisted one 
great characteristic difference between the English and the Conti- 
nental Universities. The peculiarities of the Oxford chancellorship 
may be explained in some degree by the fact, that the University of 
Oxford was originally a royal foundation, under no subjection to any 
special diocese or abbey. From the first the University of Oxford 
was essentially a scholastic body, and did not develop itself out of 
any monastic or cathedral establishment. ‘There is neither trace of 
the fact, nor the least probability in the nature of the case, that the 
Oxford studium rose out of the cathedral chapter to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, or grew up as a part of it, in.the same manner as the Paris 
studium grew out of the Cloister School of the Cathedral of Paris. 

“ Had the Lincoln Cathedral,” says Professor Huber, “‘ developed 
a scholastic organ of this kind, it would have been at Lincoln, and 
not at Oxford.”—Vol. iii. p. 450. 

But as soon as schools existed at Oxford, whatever their actual 
origin, 

“ It was to pe expected from the analogy of such matters in the 
West, that the bishop would interfere by one of his officers named a 
- chancellor, although he may not have performed all the duties of 
such an office. Such an interference on the part of the Church may 
well be on especially under the circumstances of the Con- 
quest. Not the slightest trace is anywhere to be found of anything 


in defence of the opinion put forth by Ingram as a matter of course, 
that the University rose out of a school belonging to St. Frideswitha.” 
—Vol. iii. p. 451. 
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But the chancellor’s connexion with the University at last over- 
powered his allegiance to the bishop, and he became absorbed into 
the academic body, carrying with him those oe prerogatives 
and powers which he had originally possessed. The bishops of 
Lincoln at first tacitly favoured the change, which released them from 
a heavy responsibility and various annoyances. But, as the separation 
widened, they began strenuously to refuse a concession so prejudicial 
to the rights of their office. After severe struggles on both sides and 
several unavailing compromises, the practical effect of which was to 
establish the right of the University to elect its own organic head, 
Pope Urban interfered by an express bull, a.p. 1338, and for ever 
abolished the bishop’s formal right of ratification. 

The bishops now contended that, since the chancellor was no longer 
an episcopal officer, he could no longer exercise episcopal functions, 
especially those of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and police, and the 
administration of Church discipline. Here also the “ innovations of 
time” brought about their usual and inevitable results; and the 
revolution was effected. 

“ After the bull of 1368, every trace of the chancellor’s depend- 
ence on the bishop disappears, both as to his nomination and as to 
his judicial or other competency. The chancellor now belonged 
absolutely and indisputably to the University. At the same time it 
must be remembered that this is only the formal era of the University 
triumph ; for she had long since, practically and habitually, enforced 
her privileges, though against resistance. The inevitable result was 
that the University earned for herself the episcopal functions, having 
established a right, in an office of her own creating, to possess 
and exercise them ; consequently we may speak of the ‘ academic 
jurisdiction,’ instead of ‘ the chancellor’s jurisdiction ;’ nor is this by 
any means a matter of indifference.”—Vol. ii. p. 130. 

A long note is appended to this section on the functions of the 
chancellor, which are fully stated and defined in the Elizabethan 
Statutes of 1570. Huber is of opinion that the chancellor possessed, 
— to his functions as a judge, a veto on the academic pro- 

ings. 

** As to this veto,” he observes, “ its existence is denied by modern 
liberal writers, such as Walsh and others; but this can only show 
their shallow prejudices. If we consider realities rather than forms, 
a veto was contained in the chancellor’s authority to convoke the 
University ; in the admitted fact that every transaction, every decision, 
which did not take place in the presence of him or his deputy, was 
invalid. (Walsh, p. 29.) He could thus at any moment end a 
conference, and stop a measure by breaking up the sitting. Besides, 
there is no doubt that it lay with him to prepare the business for 
deliberation, although naturally his will or caprice alone could not 
determine such matters without reasonable grounds. (V. Lamb. 
Collect. p. 16.) If the above may seem to prove too much, the 
following is decisive: In the first place, Walsh appears not to have 
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noticed that the veto is most decidedly aseribed to the chancellor in 
the Statutes of 1549, so highly praised by Walsh for their republican 
liberality of opinion. We find in them, word for word, the same 
enactment as in the Statutes of 1570, decried by Walsh as tyrannical. 
* To the same chancellor also it shall be lawful, with the consent of 
the whole University, to enact new statutes, &c., an arrangement 
which, beyond a doubt, makes the concurrence of the chancellor with 
the University essential to academic legislation. As now the 
Edwardian statutes in so many points return to an earlier state of 
things, even from this we might infer that the arrangement belonged 
to the very oldest statutes, or, at all events, to the earliest practice of 
the University. The inference is fully confirmed by two statutes of 
1303. (V. Lamb. Collect. p. 21.)"—Vol. iii. p. 456. 

After rapidly tracing the origm and peculiar functions of the 
deputies of the chancellor, the proctors, the steward, the university 
teachers, and other academic officers, Professor Huber briefly re- 
capitulates the whole earlier constitution of the English Universities. 

“ If we now recapitulate the principal traits of the earlier Uni- 
versities, we find, in the first place, a scholastic corporation based in 
arts, uniting organically in itself, 1, a number of schools and 
boarding-houses, some of which were already endowed corporations, 
(academicians who were not members of such societies being only 
tolerated); 2, the two nations; 3, the faculties, developed to a 
certain importance in a scholastic, but scarcely noticeable in a cor- 
porate point of view. 

“ We further find as central powers, (1.) The congregation of the 
regents for scholastic business and arrangements; (2.) The convo- 
cation of all the masters for all other business. This assembly con- 
sisted originally of the real teachers and heads of the houses, (for 
the houses were once represented in it;) but all its functions were 
soon imparted, with the master’s degree, to a great number of 
persons who had no connexion with the academic teaching or dis- 
cipline. The convocation received by this means more of a demo- 
cratic character. For, although it might seem an aristocracy, in 
contradistinction to the mass of scholars, yet (when it came to be a 
thing of course to proceed to the master’s degree,) it was too open, 
too often renewed in its elements, too fluctuating, riotous, and 
numerous, to correspond to the idea of an aristocracy. (3.) We 
have, finally, the chancellor, as head of the University, and by his side 
the proctors, as representatives of the nations,—that is, of the 
democratic element which prevailed in the nations, which thus 
-found a place by the side of the masters. The other officers, elected 
by the majority of the assembly of. masters, must. be looked upon 
only as their representatives for the execution and administration of 
the privileges, laws, decrees, and general business."—Vol. ii. pp 
142—144, 

Such was the earlier constitution of the Universities, previous to 
the rise and preponderance of the colleges; a constitution presenting 
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several points of contrast to that of the Universities of the con- 
tinent. 

In other respects there was considerable agreement between them. 
In both, the studies and the degrees were substantially the same. 
According to a quaint old Latin rhyme given by Wood,— 

*« Et procul et proprius jam Francus et Anglicus zequé 
Norunt Parisiis quid fecerint Oxonizeque.” 

The early history of the University of Cambridge differs in no 
important respect from that of Oxford. It would appear that Cam- 
bridge was first raised into a seat of learning by the monks of Croy- 
land, who, under their abbot, Goisfred, (a.p. 1109—1124,) taught at 
a farm called Cottenham, and afterwards in a barn at Cambridge 
itself. In very early times there existed in Cambridge a glomeria, 
in favour of which Hugh de Balsham, founder of Peter-house, 
mediated (1276) a treaty concerning various contested points of the 
university jurisdiction. ‘These glomeria appear to have been monastic 
schools, whether the colony from Croyland or still earlier, in which 
the older grammatical studies alone were pursued, and which after- 
wards sank down into a mere grammar-school. These ecclesiastical 
establishments may have been the germ of the University, which in 
1231 had attained most of those essential peculiarities of Oxford 
which have been described. 

The middle age of the Universities included the thirteenth century 
and barely the former half of the fourteenth, and was a period of 
greater importance, a period more pregnant with deep and lasting 
consequences, than is commonly supposed. It does not, indeed, form 
a homogeneous whole; it was not a period of orderly development 
and systematic growth, but one of alternate advance and regression, 
like those epochs in geological history, in which earth and sea and air 
are thrown into violent disorder, preparatory to the tranquil depo- 
sition of new strata and the consolidation of new forms of life. 
Regarding the middle age of the English Universities in this light, 
we are able to understand the systematic twmults which agitated 
them during this period. These tumults present a startling contrast 
to the intellectual pursuits of the University. At first sight they 
may appear to originate in the general coarseness and rudeness of the 
times, and the hot passions of undisciplined youth: but a closer in- 
spection discloses causes of deeper growth; and connects these tumults 
with the very principles of English national life. 

“* The Universities were, in fact, scholastic colonies upon the domain 
of common life, and of necessity were affected by the soil and climate 
in which they were planted. Now Paris, Toulouse, Orleans, 
Bologna, Padua, Naples, Pisa, Lisbon, Salamanca, and afterwards 
Prague, Vienna, and Cologne, were towns of. the first rank, and 
wholly independent of their universities ; but Oxford and Cambridge 
were great only by virtue of the academicians. The town would in 
each case have risked suicide in endeavouring to crush the privileges 
of the gown. Contrariwise, in the great cities of the continent, the 
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academic body upheld its rights against the townsmen only by calling 
in the aid of the higher spiritual or temporal authorities. Where 
such authorities did not exist, as in Bologna and Padua, the Univer- 
sities would soon have been utterly ruined by the brutal tyranny of 
the town corporation, had they not invoked help from the emperor, 
the pope, and the Venetians. These potentates placed officials of 
their own in permanent residence at the Universities, for the pro- 
tection of the scholars : a measure which at the same time contributed 
not a little to the greatness of the towns. While this was for the 
individual benefit of the academicians, it kept them corporately in a 
wholly subordinate position. It is hardly necessary to say, how at 
Paris the University and its rector were eclipsed by a royal court, by 
the high courts of justice, by nobles, bishops, and abbots. But at 
Oxford and Cambridge the sheriff was the highest civil officer, the 
archdeacon the highest functionary of the church: and so defective 
was the police of that day, that, even when a matter came to blows, 
these officers might not easily get the better, unless well forewarned, 
and, in extreme cases, determined to exert themselves. Nor would 
they ever think of more than keeping the peace, and confirming the 
status quo. But in greater cities the temporal and spiritual dignities 
repressed with a high hand every tumult. The _ rector of the 
University met with little ceremony from a captain of the royal body- 
guard, or even of the provost’s guard ; and the authorities sought to 
punish for the past and prevent for the future, as well as to uphold 
tranquillity for the present. In fact, in our modern days, when the 
most uproarious of academicians is a lamb compared to the heroes of 
the middle ages, it has been thought advisable to remove some of 
our German universities to the capitals, for the express purpose of 
enforcing discipline upon them. What, then, must have been the 
case in the time of the old defective police, and in a University 
numbering from fifteen to thirty thousand scholars? We may, in 
fact, say that the unparalleled extension of corporate rights won by 
the University, were not more obtained through the chancellor than 
Sought out by an academic mob.”—Vol. i. pp. 72—74. 

We have already mentioned the system of nations as an element 
in the constitution of the University of Paris. The same system 
sprang up in the English Universities, as an order of things congenial 
to the wants and feelings of the age: in Oxford soon after the 
beginning of the twelfth century ; in Cambridge about a century 
later. Their history is obscure. We know little more respecting 
them than that they were recognised, tacitly, if not in due legal form, 
as communities, by and im the University up to the end of the four- 
teenth century; that at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
they were becoming obsolete; and that during their existence they 
were continually engaged in mutual conflicts. 

“Their only permanent authorities were the two proctors ; 
but, although the functions of these two officers are well ascertained, 
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it is not certain in what relation they stood towards the two 
nations, except that they were elected by them for two years.”— 
Vol. i. p. 78. 

An important difference between the nations in the continental 
Universities and those of England was, that while the former con- 
sisted of races so opposed, both socially and politically, that they 
could not cohere in any durable organization with one another, or with 
the nation at large, the English nations were wholly native ; except 
that the southernmen generally included the Irish and Welsh, tle 
northernmen the Scotch; and although foreigners often studied at 
the English Universities, they were never organized into a distinct 
nation. 

There has always existed the strongest sympathy between the 
English nation at large and the Universities. From the very 
beginning down to the latest agitation in the world of London or the 
world of Oxford and Cambridge, the macrocosm and the microcosm 
have throbbed with the same pulsations and shared in the same 
moral life. 

“In the period of which we treat, the University comprised the 
strength and bloom of the nation, picked from all ranks and orders, 
north and south, and sympathizing intensely with the general course 
of public policy... . In fact, the ‘degree’ being an éndelible cha- 
racter, a student who had ceased to reside, did not cease to sympa- 
thize with his ‘ foster-mother :’ and every rank of civil, and much 
more of ecclesiastical, life, was filled with men who identified them- 
selves with her interests. We have, indeed, still to fight against the 
prejudice that all erudition was then confined to a few ecclesiastics. 
On the contrary, the scholastic culture (be its merits what it may,) 
was widely diffused through the nation at large, and especially by 
means of the intellectual position of the clergy, formed a tie to which 
later times have nothing to compare.”—Vol. i. p. 84. 

So intimate has the connexion between Oxford and England 
always been, that popular opinion long ago looked on serious 
university strife as a presage of civil war. According to the signi- 
ficant monkish doggrel, given by Wood, — ’ 


“‘ Chronica si penses; cum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post paucos menses volat ira per Angligenenses :”” 


a rhyme which is as true of spiritual contests in our own day, as it 
was of physical contests then. 

The two university nations bear a close analogy to the grand 
European contrast of Germanic to Romanic races. The tribes 
north of the Mersey and Humber were mainly Germanic ; while in the 
southern part of the island the Normans and the Romanizing Anglo- 
Saxons predominated. This distinction of races has now almost 
vanished, and political parties have taken their place. But ever in 
these we may trace, says Huber, a geographical distinction. 
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“ Whiggism is of Scotch (or Germanic) origin; Toryism has its 
strength in the south. The southern element still prevails in the 
aristocratic and high-church spirit, and in the old-fashioned classical 
studies of the college system: and that this system is truly Romaniec 
may easily be proved by comparing it with the Universities of Spain, 
which have suffered least disturbance in recent centuries. The 
northern system, driven out of Oxford, took refuge in Edinburgh, 
the Athens of the north, where everything reminds us of the German 
Universities and of the German development of the Reformation. . . 

‘It is a confirmation of the above to hear that the modern intel- 
lectual reform party itself, as well as its opponents, look on Germany 
as the fountain-head of its movements ; and it seems that they cannot 
be altogether wrong in bestowing on us the honour or the shame. Each 
English University has still its minority, representing the northern 
interests, and in no small measure of real northern extraction ; and at 
every shaft which strikes the University, men’s eyes instinctively turn 
northward for the bowman who shot it.”—Vol. i. p. 88. 

A great secession took place at Oxford in 1209, when the pope’s 
legate laid an interdict on the town, in consequence of the murder of 
some scholars by the citizens, with the permission of the king, John, 
who thus meanly sought to show his spite against ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

The riot of 1238 deserves a more detailed notice. 

** About this time (1238,) the Lord Legate Otho, who had been 
sent to England to remedy multifarious abuses in the Church, came 
to Oxford also, where he was received with all becoming honours. 
He took up his abode in the Abbey of Osney. The clerks of the 
University, however, sent him a goodly present of welcome, of meats 
and various drinks for his dinner, and, after the hour of the meal, 
repaired to his abode to greet him and do him honour. Then so it 
was that a certain Italian, a door-keeper of the legate, with less 
perchance of courtesy towards visitors than was becoming, called out 
to them with loud voice, after Romish fashion, and keeping the door 
ajar, ‘ What seek ye?’ Whereupon they answered, ‘The Lord 
Legate, that we may greet him.’ And they thought within themselves 
assuredly that honour would be requited by honour. But when the 
door-keeper, with violent and unseemly words, refused them entrance, 
they pressed with force into the house, regardless of the clubs and 
fists of the Romans, who soughtto keep them back. Now it came to 
pass, also, that, during this tumult, a certain poor Irishclerk went to 
the door of the kitchen, and begged earnestly, for God's sake, asa 
hungry and needy man, that they would give him a portion of the good 
things. The master-cook, however, the Legate’s own brother, it is 
said, who filled this office for the fear of poison, drove him back with 
hard words, and at last, in great wrath, flung hot broth from out of a 
pot into his face. ‘Fie, for shame!’ cries a scholar from Welsh- 
land, who witnessed the affront, ‘shall we bear this?’ And then 
bending a bow, which he held in his hand, (for during the turmoil 
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some had laid hands upon such weapons as they found within reach,) 
he shot the cook,—whom the scholars in derision named Nebuzaradan, 
the prince of cooks,—with a bolt through the body, so that he fell 
dead to the earth. Then was raised a loud cry, and the legate him- 
self, in great fear, disguised in the garment of a canonist, fled into the 
tower of the church, and shut to the gates. And there remained he 
hidden until night, and only when the tumult was quite laid, he came 
forth, mounted a horse, and hastened through bye-ways, and not 
without danger, led by trusty guides, to the spot where the king held 
his court, and there he sought protection. ‘The enraged scholars, 
however, stayed not for a great length of time seeking the legate 
with loud cries in all corners of the house, saying, ‘ Where is the 
usurer, the simonist, the plunderer of our goods, who thirsts after our 
gold and silver, who leads the king astray, and, upsetting the king- 
dom, enriches strangers with our spoils ?? "—Vol. i. pp. 90—92. 

Once in safety, the legate issued an interdict against the University, 
and called on the king to support his spiritual fulminations by the 
terrors of the secular power. ‘To this the king rashly consented, and 
empowered the town to commence the attack, which it did with 
ready and rancorous activity. Scholars and masters were hurried to 
prison; and the sheriff of Oxford aided and abetted these out- 
rageous acts of blind malignant rage. _ In its extremity, the University 
found a champion in Grosseteste, the bishop of Lincoln; who op- 
posed the then effectual and formidable shield of an interdict between 
the unhappy scholars and their rude assailants. The rabble towns- 
men were driven off; the court confessed its error; the pride of the 
legate subsided ; and a general reconciliation ensued. 

This was no mere academic brawl, but was an element and a 
token(of no mean significance) of the general resistance of the nation 
to the tyrannous encroachments of an Italian priest. ‘ Holy Robert 
of Lincoln,” embalmed in tradition, endeared by song, and justly 
illustrious in history, though uncanonized by Rome, nobly maintained 
the independence of the University, of which, for nearly a whole 
generation, he was the heart and soul. 

Riots of no ordinary magnitude also resulted from the unsettled 
relations between the Universities and the town corporations. Here 
was a case of two heterogeneous populations locally mixed, which could 
not but give rise to violent and dangerous explosions. The con- 
flicting interests of buyers and sellers, and the danger of a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of goods, called for market and police regulations ; 
and some of the most characteristic privileges of the English Universi- 
ties arose out of the efforts of men to obtain right or revenge by 
taking the law into their own hands. The mixed boards of arbitra- 
tion, which had at first been constituted at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, became unequal to the management of the com- 
plicated cases which sprang up, towards the middle of the same 
century, through the rapid increase of both gownsmen and townsmen, 
and the growing wealth of both corporations. The presence of 
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Jewish money-lenders threw in additional elements of discord and 
strife. The reciprocal rights and obligations of the University and of 
the resident conventual bodies were ill-defined; giving rise to violent 
and protracted disputes between the University and the latter, espe- 
cially the Dominicans. Another subject of bitter complaint on the 
part of the town was the great number of matriculated tradesmen ; 
who not only claimed superior rank on the ground of their connexion 
with the academic body, but obtained exemption from town burdens 
and from services in the army and purveyance to the king. Add 
to all these, the presence of numerous occasional visitors, at one time 
collected by the markets and fairs; at another swelling the retinue of 
nobles. The court, the parliament, and ecclesiastical synods, all 
assembled from time to time at Oxford. ‘Thus everything com- 
bined to increase the difficulty of preserving order and discipline. 
The ultimate effect of these increasing difficulties and of the want of 
courts competent to try mixed causes in which town and gown were 
equally interested, was to extend the jurisdiction and increase the 
powers of the chancellor. In 1244, Henry III. gave the jurisdiction 
in all mixed causes, between gownsmen as buyers or hirers, and 
townsmen as sellers or letters, absolutely into the hands of the 
chancellor, And in 1255, the powers of this officer were extended to 
causes in which redress was claimed for violence done to person or 
property. 

During this period, the chancellor was but a deputy of the bishop, 
and might be expected to occupy a position sufficiently impartial and 
independent of both corporations. But with the increase of the 
chancellor’s powers, his gradual absorption into the academic body 
took place. He ceased to be an episcopal officer, and became the 
organic head of the University. The causes of this change are briefly 
stated by Professor Huber. The share taken by the Universities in 
the civil wars of Henry III. rendered them objects of greater interest 
to the kings of England than formerly. They shared in the deli- 
berations of councils on important doctrinal questions affecting Church 
and State ;-and efforts were made to render them organs of opinion 
for Western Christendom. They thus became too weighty to depend 
on a distant ordinary, whose powers were by no means equal to his 
authority, and yielded inadequate support to a chancellor contending 
with increasing local difficulties. The position of the chancellor, 
as an episcopal officer, had, in fact, become too anomalous to be 
longer tenable. He was neither én nor of the University, but above 
it, below it, without it. In urgent need of that moral and physical 
support which the University could, and the bishop could not, afford, 
the chancellor passed over to the stronger party, carrying with him, 
after some’adverse questioning, the prerogatives which he had origi- 
* nally derived from the bishop; and so uniting the authority flowing 
from an episcopal source, with the moral and physical power conferred 
by the University, of which he now became the organichead. Fora 
time, the ordinary struggled to retain the right of confirming the 
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election of the chancellor by the academic body, but even this vestige 
of departed authority vanished in the course of the fourteenth century. 

But, however natural, necessary, and beneficial, this great accession 
of consolidated strength might be to the academic body, one inevit- 
able result was, to exasperate the feud between the University and the 
town; since the chancellor would no longer be accepted by the latter, 
as an impartial judge in those mixed causes which had occasioned 
such bitter heart-burnings; nor indeed was itto be expected that this 
officer could any longer occupy an intermediate position, now that he 
had become identified with one of the contending parties. 

But while the academic body was thus acquiring additional strength 
and importance, the town corporation, also, was increasing in wealth, 
and, with wealth, in a spirit of bitter hostility and stern resistance to 
the scholastic corporation. It shared in the general movement of the 
age. Inflamed by an irresistible desire for individual and corporate 
independence, the towns of Europe first resisted aggression against 
themselves, and then rose in general revolt against constituted 
authorities ; until they achieved municipal freedom, and raised their 
merchants to a seat among princes. While monarchs were exhausting 
their strength by warlike expeditions, and nobles were wasting their 
substance in local feuds, the middle classes were gradually advancing 
into wealth and independence by means of commerce, whose golden 
keys unlocked a thousand gates to talent and enterprise. It cannot 
be denied that this great movement has its nobler aspects ; but, on 
closer inspection, a lust for gold, selfish vanity, pride, jealousy, and 
discontent, will be found to have been the real springs of many actions 
apparently flowing from pure and generous patriotism, and an 
honourable desire for a restrained and regulated freedom. In the 
case of the university towns, further causes were in operation. Ina 
royal mandate of 1352, the “ grievous dissensions and quarrels” of 
the parties are ascribed to old rancour and insolence, “ stimulated by 
the wantonness of youth.” The contest in 1297 with Robert de 
Wells, a baker, a bitter opponent of the University, was characteristic 
of the age; and, although a pacification was at last brought about by 
a formal treaty, which, together with the former privileges of 1248, 
for a long time formed the chief basis of mutual dealing between the 
two corporations, conflicts were still to be undergone, more severe 
than any that had preceded them. The frightful riot of 1355 is 
worthy of being noticed in some detail. 

On St. Scholastica’s day, February 10, 1355, a quarrel broke 
out between certain scholars and the host of a tavern belonging to 
John Bereford, an opulent citizen, who had often been elected bailiff 
for the town, and who appears to have inherited a double portion of 
the bitter hostility of Robert de Wells against the University. ‘The 
tavern-keeper cried out for help. The town alarm-bell was rung 
from St. Martin’s Church ; the citizens, as though everything had 
been premeditated on their part, rushed out, armed for conflict, and 
fell upon the scholars, who were walking unarmed and without sus- 
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picion of danger. In vain did the chancellor, at the hazard of his 
life, endeavour to pacify the infuriated townsmen and restore peace ¥ 
so that he was at last compelled to order the bell of St. Mary’s to 
sound an alarm, calling the scholars to arms; who quickly rallied, and 
succeeded in keeping their assailants in check during the night. 
With the return of day, the chancellor renewed his attempts at pacifi- 
cation, but was met by unabated hostility on the part of the town. 
Notwithstanding their inferiority in numbers, the gownsmen suc- 
cessfully maintained a defensive position throughout the day, and 
prevented the entrance of the country people, by seizing the gates. 
But, towards evening, about two thousand armed countrymen, having 
burnt down the west gate, forced their way in, headed by a black 
banner, put the scholars to flight, and spread havoc around. A poet 
of the day, cited by Wood, has thus described their irruption : 
“ Urebat portas agrestis plebs populosa ; 

Post res distortas videas quze sunt vitiosa, 

Vexillum geritur nigrum. ‘Slea! Slea!’ recitatur; 

Credunt quod moritur rex, vel quod sic humiliatur. 

Clamant, ‘Havock ! Havock! non sit qui salvicetur !’ 

‘ Smite faste! give gode knockes ! nullus posthac dominetur.’ ” 
The savage mob stormed most of the colleges and halls, hunted out 
the inmates, wounding some, throwing some into sinks and sewers, 
killing many ; treating students shaven as monks with peculiar cruelty. 
The destruction of property, the demolition of crucifixes, the plunder 
of churches, accompanied these outrages against life. Maddened by 
their carousals and drunken orgies, the populace put no restraint on 
their excesses. In vain did the more popular of the clergy carry 
the host along the streets in solemn procession. Nor was it until 
the country rabble, having glutted themselves with wine, and 
blood, and plunder, had decamped with their booty, that the more 
prudent citizens assembled, as prudent citizens are wont to do, 
for the purpose of extinguishing a fire which had nearly burnt 
itself out. The bishop of Lincoln issued an interdict against 
the town, and the king pursued measures equally vigorous ; but the 
chief result of this savage outbreak appears to have been a strong re- 
action in the minds -of all parties. Recrimination and retaliation 
were forgotten, and every one strove rather to reconcile the unhappy 
differences from which these disastrous riots had arisen, and to prevent 
their future recurrence. The University absolutely resigned all her 
privileges into the hands of the king, Edward II1., the town took 
the same course, without the least attempt at self-justification ; and 
thus the king found himself called upon, not to sit upon the dis- 
a as a judge, but to rebuild the whole system anew as a lawgiver. 

e established the University as a decidedly independent and pre- 

ponderating authority; vesting in the chancellor control over the 
town police, and all the jurisdiction, civil or military, connected with 
it. Every point before contested was given in favour of the Uni- 
versity. On the other hand, the town was reinstated in its privileges ; 
Bereford was liberated from confinement, at the intercession of the 
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some had laid hands upon such weapons as they found within reach,) 
he shot the cook,—whom the scholars in derision named Nebuzaradan, 
the prince of cooks,—with a bolt through the body, so that he fell 
dead to the earth. Then was raised a loud cry, and the legate him- 
self, in great fear, disguised in the garment of a canonist, fled into the 
tower of the church, and shut to the gates. And there remained he 
hidden until night, and only when the tumult was quite laid, he came 
forth, mounted a horse, and hastened through bye-ways, and not 
without danger, led by trusty guides, to the spot where the king held 
his court, and there he sought protection. ‘The enraged scholars, 
however, stayed not for a great length of time seeking the legate 
with loud cries in all corners of the house, saying, ‘ Where is the 
usurer, the simonist, the plunderer of our goods, who thirsts after our 
gold and silver, who leads the king astray, and, upsetting the king- 
dom, enriches strangers with our spoils ?? "—Vol. i. pp. 90—92. 

Once in safety, the legate issued an interdict against the University, 
and called on the king to support his spiritual fulminations by the 
terrors of the secular power. ‘T’o this the king rashly consented, and 
empowered the town to commence the attack, which it did with 
ready and rancorous activity. Scholars and masters were hurried to 
prison; and the sheriff of Oxford aided and abetted these out- 
rageous acts of blind malignant rage. In its extremity, the University 
found a champion in Grosseteste, the bishop of Lincoln ; who op- 
posed the then effectual and formidable shield of an interdict between 
the unhappy scholars and their rude assailants. The rabble towns- 
men were driven off; the court confessed its error; the pride of the 
legate subsided ; and a general reconciliation ensued. 

This was no mere academic brawl, but was an element and a 
token(of no mean significance) of the general resistance of the nation 
to the tyrannous encroachments of an Italian priest. ‘* Holy Robert 
of Lincoln,” embalmed in tradition, endeared by song, and justly 
illustrious in history, though uncanonized by Rome, nobly maintained 
the independence of the University, of which, for nearly a whole 
generation, he was the heart and soul. 

Riots of no ordinary magnitude also resulted from the unsettled 
relations between the Universities and the town corporations. Here 
was a case of two heterogeneous populations locally mixed, which could 
not but give rise to violent and dangerous explosions. ‘The con- 
flicting interests of buyers and sellers, and the danger of a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of goods, called for market and police regulations ; 
and some of the most characteristic privileges of the English Universi- 
ties arose out of the efforts of men to obtain right or revenge by 
taking the law into their own hands. The mixed boards of arbitra- 
tion, which had at first been constituted at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, became unequal to the management of the com- 
plicated cases which sprang up, towards the middle of the same 
century, through the rapid increase of both gownsmen and townsmen, 
and the growing wealth of both corporations. The presence of 
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Jewish money-lenders threw in additional elements of discord and 
strife. ‘The reciprocal rights and obligations of the University and of 
the resident conventual bodies were ill-defined; giving rise to violent 
and protracted disputes between the University and the latter, espe- 
cially the Dominicans. Another subject of bitter complaint on the 
part of the town was the great number of matriculated tradesmen ; 
who not only claimed superior rank on the ground of their connexion 
with the academic body, but obtained exemption from town burdens 
and from services in the army and purveyance to the king. Add 
to all these, the presence of numerous occasional visitors, at one time 
collected by the markets and fairs; at another swelling the retinue of 
nobles. The court, the parliament, and ecclesiastical synods, all 
assembled from time to time at Oxford. ‘Thus everything com- 
bined to increase the difficulty of preserving order and discipline. 
The ultimate effect of these increasing difficulties and of the want of 
courts competent to try mixed causes in which town and gown were 
equally interested, was to extend the jurisdiction and increase the 
powers of the chancellor. In 1244, Henry III. gave the jurisdiction 
in all mixed causes, between gownsmen as buyers or hirers, and 
townsmen as sellers or letters, absolutely into the hands of the 
chancellor. And in 1255, the powers of this officer were extended to 
causes in which redress was claimed for violence done to person or 
property. 

During this period, the chancellor was but a deputy of the bishop, 
and might be expected to occupy a position sufficiently impartial and 
independent of both corporations. But with the increase of the 
chancellor’s powers, his gradual absorption into the academic body 
took place. He ceased to be an episcopal officer, and became the 
organic head of the University. The causes of this change are briefly 
stated by Professor Huber. The share taken by the Universities in 
the civil wars of Henry III. rendered them objects of greater interest 
to the kings of England than formerly. They shared in the deli- 
berations of councils on important doctrinal questions affecting Church 
and State ;-and efforts were made to render them organs of opinion 
for Western Christendom. They thus became too weighty to depend 
on a distant ordinary, whose powers were by no means equal to his 
authority, and yielded inadequate support to a chancellor contending 
with increasing local difficulties. The position of the chancellor, 
as an episcopal officer, had, in fact, become too anomalous to be 
longer tenable. He was neither én nor of the University, but above 
it, below it, without it. In urgent need of that moral and physical 

_ support which the University could, and the bishop could not, afford, 
the chancellor passed over to the stronger party, carrying with him, 
after some'adverse questioning, the prerogatives which he had origi- 

* nally derived from the bishop; and so uniting the authority flowing 

from an episcopal source, with the moral and physical power conferred 
by the University, of which he now became the organichead. Fora 
time, the ordinary struggled to retain the right of confirming the 
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election of the chancellor by the academic body, but even this vestige 
of departed authority vanished in the course of the fourteenth century. 

But, however natural, necessary, and beneficial, this great accession 
of consolidated strength might be to the academic body, one inevit- 
able result was, to exasperate the feud between the University and the 
town; since the chancellor would no longer be accepted by the latter, 
as an impartial judge in those mixed causes which had occasioned 
such bitter heart-burnings ; nor indeed was it to be expected that this 
officer could any longer occupy an intermediate position, now that he 
had become identified with one of the contending parties. 

But while the academic body was thus acquiring additional strength 
and importance, the town corporation, also, was increasing in wealth, 
and, with wealth, in a spirit of bitter hostility and stern resistance to 
the scholastic corporation. It shared in the general movement of the 
age. Inflamed by an irresistible desire for individual and corporate 
independence, the towns of Europe first resisted aggression against 
themselves, and then rose in general revolt against constituted 
authorities ; until they achieved municipal freedom, and raised their 
merchants to a seat among princes. While monarchs were exhausting 
their strength by warlike expeditions, and nobles were wasting their 
substance in local feuds, the middle classes were gradually advancing 
into wealth and independence by means of commerce, whose golden 
keys unlocked a thousand gates to talent and enterprise. It cannot 
be denied that this great movement has its nobler aspects ; but, on 
closer inspection, a lust for gold, selfish vanity, pride, jealousy, and 
discontent, will be found to have been the real springs of many actions 
apparently flowing from pure and generous patriotism, and an 
honourable desire for a restrained and regulated freedom. In the 
case of the university towns, further causes were in operation. Ina 
royal mandate of 1352, the “ grievous dissensions and quarrels” of 
the parties are ascribed to old rancour and insolence, “ stimulated by 
the wantonness of youth.” The contest in 1297 with Robert de 
Wells, a baker, a bitter opponent of the University, was characteristic 
of the age; and, although a pacification was at last brought about by 
a formal treaty, which, together with the former privileges of 1248, 
for a long time formed the chief basis of mutual dealing between the 
two corporations, conflicts were still to be undergone, more severe 
than any that had preceded them. The frightful riot of 1355 is 
worthy of being noticed in some detail. 

On St. Scholastica’s day, February 10, 1355, a quarrel broke 
out between certain scholars and the host ofa tavern belonging to 
John Bereford, an opulent citizen, who had often been elected bailiff 
for the town, and who appears to have inherited a double portion of 
the bitter hostility of Robert de Wells against the University. The 
tavern-keeper cried out for help. The town alarm-bell was rung 
from St. Martin’s Church ; the citizens, as though everything had 
been premeditated on their part, rushed out, armed for conflict, and 
fell upon the scholars, who were walking unarmed and without sus- 
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picion of danger. In vain did the chancellor, at the hazard of his 
life, endeavour to pacify the infuriated townsmen and restore peace ¥ 
so that he was at last compelled to order the bell of St. Mary’s to 
sound an alarm, calling the scholars to arms; who quickly rallied, and 
succeeded in keeping their assailants in check during the night. 
With the return of day, the chancellor renewed his attempts at pacifi- 
cation, but was met by unabated hostility on the part of the town. 
Notwithstanding their inferiority in numbers, the gownsmen suc- 
cessfully maintained a defensive position throughout the day, and 
prevented the entrance of the country people, by seizing the gates. 
But, towards evening, about two thousand armed countrymen, having 
burnt down the west gate, forced their way in, headed by a black 
banner, put the scholars to flight, and spread havoc around. A poct 
of the day, cited by Wood, has thus described their irruption : 
‘“Urebat portas agrestis plebs populosa ; 

Post res distortas videas que sunt vitiosa, 

Vexillum geritur nigrum. ‘Slea! Slea!’ recitatur; 

Credunt quod moritur rex, vel quod sic humiliatur. 

Clamant, ‘Havock! Havock ! non sit qui salvicetur !’ 

‘ Smite faste! give gode knockes ! nullus posthac dominetur.’ ” 
The savage mob stormed most of the colleges and halls, hunted out 
the inmates, wounding some, throwing some into sinks and sewers, 
killing many ; treating students shaven as monks with peculiar cruelty. 
The destruction of property, the demolition of crucifixes, the plunder 
of churches, accompanied these outrages against life. Maddened by 
their carousals and drunken orgies, the populace put no restraint on 
their excesses. In vain did the more popular of the clergy carry 
the host along the streets in solemn procession. Nor was it until 
the country rabble, having glutted themselves with wine, and 
blood, and plunder, had decamped with their booty, that the more 
prudent citizens assembled, as prudent citizens are wont to do, 
for the purpose of extinguishing a fire which had nearly burnt 
itself out. The bishop of Lincoln issued an interdict against 
the town, and the king pursued measures equally vigorous ; but the 
chief result of this savage outbreak appears to have been a strong re- 
action in the minds -of all parties. Recrimination and retaliation 
were forgotten, and every one strove rather to reconcile the unhappy 
differences from which these disastrous riots had arisen, and to prevent 
their future recurrence. The University absolutely resigned all her 
privileges into the hands of the king, Edward III., the town took 
the same course, without the least attempt at self-justification ; and 
thus the king found himself called upon, not to sit upon the dis- 
ay as a judge, but to rebuild the whole system anew as a lawgiver. 

e established the University as a decidedly independent and pre- 

ponderating authority; vesting in the chancellor control over the 
town police, and all the jurisdiction, civil or military, connected with 
it. Every point before contested was given in favour of the Uni- 
versity. On the other hand, the town was reinstated in its privileges ; 
Bereford was liberated from confinement, at the intercession of the 
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University ; the country-people were prudently passed over ; and 
the Church, having first mitigated the interdict on the town, shortly 
removed it altogether. 

Similar conflicts, with similar results, appear to have taken place 
at Cambridge ; and, although it would be a great error to suppose 
that the contests between gown and town were at an end, the Univer- 
sities had by this time acquired a permanent ascendency. As the 
number of students diminished, and discipline became more strict, 
the Universities passed from under the rule of a riotous democracy to 
the tranquil government of a sedate aristocracy. They became 
possessed of landed estates and buildings of their own, which removed 
many occasions of dissension. Wealth naturally brought respect in 
its train; besides which, the town corporation itself became impreg- 
nated with kindred influences, and the two bodies were better able to 
come toa mutual good understanding. 

We cannot quit this period of English University history, without 
attempting to relieve the darker shades cast upon it by the tumults 
we have described, by Chaucer’s picture of a true scholar at the end 
of the fourteenth century. 


“ A clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik hadde long ygo. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 
But looked holwe * and thereto soberlye. 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtepie. 
For he had geten him yet no benefice, 
Ne was not worldly to se an office. 
For, him was lever + have at his beddes hed 
Twenty bookes clothed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Then robes riche or fidel or sautrie.t 
But allbe that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but littel of gold in coffre ; 
But all that he might of his friends hente,§ 
On bookes and on learning he it spente ; 
And besily ’gan for the souls praie 
Of hem|| that gave him wherewith to scholaie.{ 
Of studie took he most care and hede. 
Not a worde spake he more than was nede; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick and ful of high sentence.** 
Souning ¢+¢ in moral virtue was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 


We pass on to the later constitution of the Universities, the most 
remarkable feature of which is the consolidation of the collegiate 
system. 

“* The earliest colleges,” says Professor Huber, ‘‘ date their origin 
as far back as the end of the thirteenth century; but the question, 





* Hollow. + Liever, liefer, i. e. more glad, or, more desirable. 
} Psaltery. § Take, seize, || Them. q To study. 
** Sentiment. +t Sounding. 
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in what” year they rose, is embarrassed by the uncertain meaning 
attached to the word college. We suppose it to be a corporation 
which lives at a common table, assisted by revenues derived from 
land, having also academical studies for its object, and standing in 
connexion with a literary university ; to possess and dwell in a pecu- 
liar building naturally follows, yet does not appear to be indispen- 
sable. Being a corporation it must have statutes, or the right of 
enacting them; also the power of directing its own affairs and 
securing the right application of its funds.”—Vol. i. p. 187. 

At their first rise, after the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
colleges were feeble, and were hardly distinguishable, in fact, from 
the free and unendowed halls which preceded them and continued to 
exist by their side; but as they increased in number and wealth they 
increased in influence, and towards the end of the fifteenth century 
they were commensurate with the University. They also derived 
considerable’ strength from the activity and zeal with which they 
devoted themselves to the revived classical studies, at a time when 
the older academical studies were in a state of decay. 

“ Independent themselves of the University, they made it depen- 
dent on them. When the University asked help and strength from 
the colleges, for maintaining and executing the public regulations, 
their compliance and ready aid became the foundation of their real 
rule over the University ; the maintenance of the academic discipline 
was altogether impossible without their cooperation. The police 
and the courts of the University were doubtless authorized to lay 
hands upon every delinquent; but the execution of the law might 
either be facilitated by the zeal or frustrated by the lukewarmness of 
the colleges. Prevention was still more important than punishment, 
and herein the University was helpless, the colleges were powerful. 
The means of punishment, also, possessed by the latter, were 
quicker and more direct; and, because applicable to smaller trans- 
gressions, far more effective in checking evil before it became too 
serious. In power of rewarding, the colleges had a still more 
decisive preponderance ; inasmuch as most of the fellowships, scho- 
larships, church benefices, &e., depended upon one or other of the 
colleges, whilst the Universities themselves were still very poor in all 
such matters.”—Vol. ii. p. 146. 

We must not infer from this that the University was deprived of 
her prerogatives, and lost her control over her subordinate institu- 
tions. On the contrary,— 

“ She had full power over the academic degrees, the attainment 
‘of which was indispensable to the colleges, as the end and aim of their 
members’ career; and this mutual dependence was enough to make a 
real conflict between the colleges and the Universities most injurious 
to both parties: but there was no danger of this, since, by obtaining 
a degree, every collegian became a member of the academic legisla- 
tive body, and thus the University was entirely composed of collegiate 
elements.” —Vol. ii. p. 148. 

NO. XXXIII.—N. 8. PP 
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The preponderance of the colleges naturally gave great authority 
and influence to their heads ; whose energy, ability and judgment, in 
most cases, consolidated and extended their rule. This was strength- 
ened by their possession, original or acquired, of a veto on all the 
legislative and administrative acts of the college. Thus established 
within the University, this preponderance necessarily came to be 
acknowledged by those without; and thus,— 

“The real direction of academic affairs fell into the hands of a 
board formed of heads, under the presidency of the chancellor, and 
in conjunction with the proctors. ‘The heads of houses, in executing 
the decisions of the older authorities, naturally gained a right to 
influence those decisions, and a co-ordinate voice in the University 
councils.”—Vol. ii. p. 150. 

The great reform of the Cambridge Statutes took place in 1570. 
As they have been violently attacked, we give Professor Huber’s 
dispassionate account. 

“* The main and avowed object of these statutes went no further, 
upon the whole, than to set aside the statutes of 1549; which, 
through overlooking existing realities, with which, nevertheless, they 
could not dispense, had, in many most important points of the con- 
stitution, sunk into a mere negation, out of which came nothing but 
perplexity, destruction, and obstruction. ‘The new statutes, we say, 
were intended definitely to set aside the statutes of 1549 in these 
points. Hereby they restored to the natural authorities the formal 
recognition which they had had even earlier, and again more lately 
by Cardinal Pole’s ordinances; and in some respects they extended 
the same sanction farther than before... .. 

** As to the mode in which the new statutes were drawn up and 
introduced, the charges against it, by which even their validity has 
been assailed, are perfectly imaginary. Not a single right, not a 
single form, was violated upon the occasion ...... Whence- 
soever the plan had its origin, it was examined and approved by the 
chancellor, afterwards by the Queen, and was then presented to the 
University for acceptance and observance, under the form of a royal 
ordinance with the great seal, in September, 1570... .. In the 
following year took place the great Incorporation Act of the Univer- 
sities, in which their existing state was guaranteed, not only by the 
Crown, but also, for greater security, by the parliament..... The 
month of May, 1572, (two years after the statutes had been in full 
force,) arrived, before the Cambridge opposition had laid before the 
privy council a plaint, signed by about a hundred and sixty members 
of the University, residents and non-residents, graduates and under- 
graduates, nominally against the chancellor and the heads of the 
colleges, but really against the statutes. The matter was referred to 
the decision of a committee consisting of the two archbishops and 
three bishops; and the decision finally given (after several hearings 
of the case,) was, that no ground had been made out for any further 
change in the statutes.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 163—165. 
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This account, observes Huber, in a note on the subject in the 
third volume, may be the more depended upon, as it is derived partly 
from authentic documents, and partly from the testimony of oppo- 
nents to the statutes. Among the latter, he adds, “ I reckon Walsh 
and Lamb ;” of the former of whom he says :— 

‘“* But what are we to think of a historical and political author 
who had free access to all the sources that were open to me,’ besides 
many others of the greatest importance, and yet could overlook the 
gradual development of the power of the heads, and assert that 
‘the statutes of 1570 completely revolutionized the whole order of 
things, by transferring a more than ordinary influence over all our 
deliberative proceedings, into the hands of the masters of the 
colleges!’ I might cite much more to the same purport : for instance, 
the common declarations against the test oaths, as originally unheard 
of and unknown in the Universities, ‘ which were national establish- 
ments open to men of every sect,’ and as first introduced by Cardinal 
Pole in a Catholic, and by James I. in a Protestant sense. Can 
anything be more confused and prejudiced than the modern idea of 
national establishments, as applied to the corporations of the Middle 
Ages? What can Mr. Walsh possibly mean, when he fancies that 
the Catholic Church tolerated ‘ men of all sects’ at the Universities, 
whilst he himself, and those of his opinions, never can declaim loudly 
enough against the persecutions of the Lollards and other heretics ? 
The decided form of the preventive test oaths is to be found in the 
times of the Catholic Church; for instance, in 1425, the preceptors 
were obliged to take the following oath among others :—‘ Also thou 
shalt swear never to teach any of the conclusions laid down by the 
Friar, W. de Russel (Jtem tu jurabis ut nullam conclusionum per 
fratrem W. de Russel positarum docebis.—v. Wood.) The con- 
clusions mentioned are Wykiliffite doctrines." —Vol. iii. p. 472. 

The legislative movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies with regard to Oxford, bore substantially the same impress as 
those in Cambridge. 

But, without dwelling longer on what may be properly regarded 
as the internal relations of the Universities, let us briefly consider 
their external relations, especially those which they sustained towards 
the State and the Church. The original basis of the Universities, 
says Huber, was rather moral than legal. 

“The mixed character of the Universities, as half ecclesiastical, 
half secular corporations, was occasioned alike by their origin and by 
their destination. During the Middle Ages, although their ecclesi- 

- astical character prevailed upon the whole, yet their secular character 
contrived to assert its influence more or less, and upon some occa- 
sions even preponderated. This was in itself enough to bring them 
into a peculiar position towards Church and State.* But besides 





* “The term ‘ State’ is not intended to have here any other signification than it 
had in the Middle ages. The expression ‘Crown’ might perhaps be more appro- 
priate.” 
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this, both between the Universities and the State, and between the 
Universities and the Church, there was an uncertainty as to the 
bounds of mutual rights and duties, to an extent that we cannot find 
in any other corporation. This can be explained only by regarding 
them as originally based upon purely moral foundations, and inde- 
pendent of every legal fixed tie: a position which may be vaguely 
designated from the relations between father and child; or, in one 
word, for want of a better expression, patriarchal. These ill-defined 
moral relations, it is true, were formerly of wider importance than 
now, in public as well as private stations; but in no instance was 
their influence so decided as here. 

“ This position of things (which, like every other, has its disad- 
vantages,) led to a continual display of parental munificence both 
from State and Church, to the Universities ...... In later 
time, to give a formal foundation to what existed in fact, a legal 
fiction was called upon in aid. It was pretended that the Universi- 
ties were royal foundations ; although (as we have seen,) even in the 
case of Oxford, this was true only in a very vague and limited sense, 
that is, as to its first germ or root, the uninterrupted material con- 
nexion of which with the later University cannot be proved, although 
there may have been a spiritual and traditional tie between the two. 
Thus the king received, not only the general rights and duties which 
belonged to him as fountain-head of every corporate right, but those 
also which dutiful affection tendered to the founder or creator. At 
the same time, in so far as these foundations concerned religion, they 
fell of their own accord under the superintendence of the Church, 
whose pretensions as joint-foundress (in the abovementioned sense,) 
were undeniable.”—Vol. ii. pp. 203—205. 

The relations between the Universities and both Church and 
State were chiefly practical, and varied as circumstances required. 
The principle which actuated the Universities was the very natural 
one of acquiring and retaining as many privileges as they could, 
above all, the right of internal self-government without dependence 
on other courts; while, at the same time, they reserved to themselves 
the right of invoking higher protection, whenever they deemed it 
needful. When it appeared that Rome would assist and favour 
them more than the English authorities, they repaired to Rome; 
when the pope was unfavourable, they sought aid from the arch- 
vishop and the king. 

“ The policy of the Universities may be traced to that which cha- 
racterises all corporations—the effort to extend as far as possible 
their independent and exclusive privileges. In the diplomatic lan- 
guage of the Universities, this was the “‘ jus de non traht extra” —the 
right of internal jurisdiction in the widest sense. They endeavoured to 
obtain as much as the moment permitted, in the manner which the 
moment prescribed.”—Vol. ii. p. 216. 

Both Mitre and Crown cheerfully cooperated in their patronage 
of the Universities. Different in origin and tendency as are the 
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respective claims of the secular and the ecclesiastical powers, and 
opposed as they have ever been, they combined, with regard to the 
Universities, in the broad stream, as Huber expresses it, of practical 
reality, at every moment, and in a thousand places; and the pope, 
equally with the king, was authorized and bound to protect all 
academic privileges. 

We have already traced the gradual emancipation of the Univer- 
sities from the jurisdiction of the ordinary. This naturally brought 
them into closer contact, and consequent collision, with the arch- 
bishop ; to escape from whose authority they had recourse to Rome; 
since their total emancipation from all spiritual authority was not 
dreamt of. The final result of these struggles was, on the one 
hand, the exemption of the Universities from appeals to the arch- 
bishop’s court; while, on tle other, the archbishop maintained his 
right of visitation, in spite of the frequent and strenuous resistance 
of the Universities. At the same time, appeals to Rome, although 
they could not be entirely abolished, were reduced within moderate 
limits. 

‘“‘ These satisfactory results were not brought about by any 
decided and distinct decisions or agreements; nor can they be 
ascribed to any particular privilege: but they arose gradually, and 
from practice, under the influence of equitable considerations, which 
won their way on all sides, especially among the higher powers.”— 
Vol. it. p. 219. 

In the second subdivision of the chapter on the constitution of the 
Universities, Professor Huber traces the relation of these institutions 
to the Crown, as regards the judicial, the visitorial, the legislative, 
and the administrative rights of the latter, as well as its similar 
rights over the separate colleges. His general conclusion is that, in 
theory, the Crown possessed almost unlimited authority, flowing from 
the principle that the Crown is the source of corporate life; while, 
in practice, the Universities enjoyed the greatest corporate independ- 
ence. Such a state of things is undoubtedly very perplexing to 
systematic theorists, who measure institutions with a foot-rule and 
compasses; likening them to buildings, and other dead works of 
art, which proceed by a mechanical order, according to a predeter- 
mined plan; whereas they more truly resemble the living creations 
of nature, like the monarchs of the forest, which grow from a secret 
principle, and submit to no trim and formal shaping from without. 

But the interest of these relations between the Crown and the 
Universities, during their early existence, merges in that which 
‘belongs to the more modern relations between the Universities and 
the parliament. Without entering ourselves, at present, into this 
great question, we will lay before our readers Professor Huber's 
conclusions respecting it. 

“In the very earliest times, the English parliament entered more 
or less into the affairs of the Universities, and gave its guarantee to 
very many important decisions respecting them... In fact, when the 
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lower house of parliament either did not as yet exist, or was quite in 
embryo, all important interests of the Universities seem to have been 
discussed ‘ before the grandees,’ ‘ before the nobles,’ afterwards 
‘ before the commons,’ ‘ before the parliament,’ ‘ before the orders ;’ 
and many of the most important decisions were made ‘ by the 
authority of the nobles,’ ‘ of the orders,’ ‘ of the parliament.’ I will 
here refer only to the decisions given in 1290 by the king, in and 
with parliament, concerning the complaints of the Oxford towns- 
people; by which decision the most important privileges of the Uni- 
versities were confirmed. It is clear that by parliament at that time 
was meant the nobles; and that when the lower house had become 
more prominent, the Commons took a similar part. One of the 
first clear instances that I am aware of is of the year 1472. The 
University pleads (Rol. Parl. vii. 33,) ‘ that by assent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of the commons of this your realm, it may 
please, &c. to ordayne, establish, &c. This, it may be said, was but 
a trifling affair. If, however, the parliament would interfere in 
it, how much more in greater cases.-—Vol. ii. p. 242, and vol. iii, 
p- 500 (note.) 

Huber concludes in favour of the naked /egality of parliamentary 
interference with the Universities, and here, somewhat coldly and dryly, 
leaves the subject; which, however, is one that involves far deeper 
principles than any question as to the mere legality of that “ parlia- 
mentary omnipotence,” which in our own times has more than once 
threatened to invade time-honoured rights by means but too much 
allied to brute force. 

The constitytion of the Universities, since their final settlement by 
the Reformation and by the statutes of 1570 and 1636, is so well 
known to our academic readers, and presents so few points of general 
interest, that we shall not pursue this part of the subject further. 
Abundant information on every important point, with many very in- 
teresting details, which give animation and colouring to a narrative 
that might otherwise be cold and indistinct, is furnished by the 
meritorious industry of Professor Huber, in the text, and in copious 
notes constituting an additional (third) volume. 

Nor is industrious research the only merit of the work before us. 
Controverted questions are discussed, upon the whole, with calmness 
and impartiality ; and the conclusions are in general temperate and 
just. The tone and tendency of the work is conservative, notwith- 
standing a few concluding sections in the second volume, which 
betray an imperfect insight into that mighty heart of England, whose 
pulsations are agitating universal Christendom. But, indeed, all 
mere conservatism, whether of home or foreign growth, is a miserable 
counterfeit of the olden politics of our once merry England ; nor can 
we expect that any but an English Churchman can thoroughly under- 
stand and justly estimate our English Universities,—the life of the 
nation and the glory of the Church. 

As the author approaches our own days, the editor’s antipathies 
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break out, and we are continually interrupted by petulant foot-notes. 
We pass over these, to read without interruption the observations of 
an intelligent foreigner on institutions so peculiarly and emphatically 
Anglican as our Universities. 

While Professor Huber complains of the picture of the German 
Universities drawn by Mr. Whewell, in his ‘ Principles of English 
University Education,” he himself presents us with one that is far 
from favourable. 

“If,” he says, “ we cast a comparative glance at the philo- 
sophical studies with us and in England, a task the more inevitable, 
as these are the life of all others, we obtain, according to our con- 
victions, the following result: In the first place, we must not infer 
from the trumpetings of our philosophy, any wide diffusion of it 
among us. We have labourers in this field, whose individual 
scufflings raise a cloud of dust worthy of an army in motion. But, 
as a nation, we do not deserve, in respect to philosophy, the opinion 
bestowed upon us by our neighbours, either in a good or a bad 
sense. Let us admit, however, that the circle of masters, disciples, 
and amateurs in philosophy, is singularly large with us, and that its 
predominating spirit imparts to our intellectual movements a fixed 
purpose, an order, a comprehensiveness, in which England is so 
deficient, that in her soundest erudition we detect the failings of the 
amateur, simply because the limits of the science have there been 
fixed by chance or caprice: let us admit farther, that it is reserved 
to the masters of German philosophy really to hit the highest mark 
that can be proposed to the unassisted human mind, whatever be its 
aspect toward revealed religion: let us admit, in short, that, hitherto, 
the highest intellectual efforts have been put forth only by the 
German spirit, fermenting under our new philosophy, and incited by 
love of truth and of knowledge for their own sake. Herein we do 
but claim for Germany that which is truly her own, but, it is hoped, 
not her only portion.* But, unfortunately, the matter is by no 
means terminated here. ‘These summits are attainable to very few; 
and there is room for fear that the stimulus which brought ripeness to 





* “ Until the English know better what German learning is and means, they are 
incompetent to judge of our comparative pretensions, or to derive self-knowledge 
from the survey. As long as they continue to speak on the subject as blind men would 
speak of colours, and to proclaim their ignorance in expressions of coarse contempt, 
so long are we authorized to lay claim to a notorious superiority. Much has been 
done in later days in England to counteract this really shameful ignorance; but 
there is infinitely more still to be done. That part of our temperament which leads 
to hard, persevering, unrequited labour, from love of knowledge and truth for their 

- own sakes, the English so little understand, as to turn it into reproacN under the 
title of Plodding German.” 

“ As an Englishman,” subjoins Mr. Newman, “I desire to add my belief, that the 
term Plodding German is, as often as not, used in the way of admiration ; but if it 
ever indicates censure from persons who do not speak at random, it is directed, not 
against the laboriousness of the Germans, but against their flat and tedious style; 
against their tendency to give to details an undue prominence, and, generally, their 
little care to compress their erudition into a shape pleasing to read and easy to 
remember,” 
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the masters is gendering rottenness in the scholars, and is threaten- 
ing to break up all positive, and thereby all living and life-giving 
kyowledge. It seems to be aiming to resolve all religious, moral, 
and political, and scientific cultivation into an utter negation of every 
thing beyond ‘ self,’ and this the more effectually, the more confidently 
it pretends to replace or supersede them by greater unity... 

“ The evil principle is making efforts for domination, principally in 
two ways. First, it sets upa false notion of the Stare, understand- 
ing hereby the power which at the moment prevails, with a one- 
sided elaborate potentialization, to a neglect of existing realities. 
Secondly, it becomes an unscrupulous tool of the State, (so under- 
stood,) to the annihilation of feeling, belief, conscience, and right, 
where these come into collision with the powers that be. But surely, 
making every allowance for christian intentions in the centre of power, 
yet if free and independent life in the circumference be petrified, 
christian forms and christian cultivation will prove as incompetent 
as those of China, to preserve moral, spiritual, or religious worth and 
influence.” —Vol. ii. pp. 368—370. 

Although Huber speaks favourably of the philosophy of Paley and 
Locke, which still continues in some degree to infest the University 
of Cambridge, yet even his estimate does not fail to indicate the 
tendency of such teaching to wither and debase the mind. In England, 
says Huber, during the eighteenth century, philosophy took two 
principal directions. 

** Within the Universities, its character was positive and apolo- 
getical ; of which Paley is the appropriate type. In the circles 
beyond, it was predominatively negative, critical, sceptical, and, for a 
long time, peculiar to a few eminent spirits, among whom we must, 
above all, specify Hume. Both branches are essentially practical ; 
both have their roots in the philosophy of Locke. As the last 
inclined on the whole towards scepticism, it was inevitable that the 
university philosophy should become apologetic. In consequence, 
Paley and others, whose praiseworthy intentions were not adequately 
supported by philosophic ability, had no choice but (with decided 
partiality and well-meant half-righteousness,) to accommodate the 
principles of Locke to all that they found established around them. 
Outward truth, historical and philosophical, was thus frequently 
sacrificed; but inward truth may have remained, on the whole, 
uninjured and guiltless of wilful perplexity. When we consider, 
then, the great variety and excellence of the elements of moral cul- 
tivation thus engaged, and the high degree of—at least legally— 
recognised freedom, we cannot wonder or be surprised that this 
philosophy of the Universities promotes a very multifarious political 
capacity suited to the existing condition, and hence, unquestionably, 
proceeds the high value set upon it. ‘To the advances of learning it 
imparts little of idealism and universality, but much of sound 
common sense, practically excellent observation and intelligence in 
detail ; indeed, in certain directions, it gives a combination of har- 
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monious qualities in a much higher degree than with us, where the 
human understanding is either crushed and frightened, or runs wild 
into sentimentality, fantasy, vanity, and ignorance. Thus, though 
the English at the present day have no one to compare with the 
herees of our German cultivation, they may boast that with them 
there is a more widely-diffused quasi-scientific education, combined 
with the corresponding qualities in morals, taste, and politics; the 
chief sources of all which are the Universities.”"—Vol. ii. p. 372. 

There is no greater tyrant than the iberal in politics and religion. 
With all his lusty declamations in favour of liberty and independence, 
he never scruples to invoke the supreme secular power whenever the 
privileges of a corporation or the rights of an individual interfere with 
any of his various projects for cutting out the world bya new pattern 
card. The State is his Deus ea machind to remove every obstacle 
and force on every change. In a forcible passage, on the equity of 
state interference with the Universities, Professor Huber reflects with 
just severity on those noisy clamourers for what they call freedom, 
who, in their aversion and hate to every kind of independence, never 
scruple to recommend the encroacliments of the central authority upon 
the authorities of the University ;- either setting them aside, or making 
them act under compulsion, in their legislative and executive 
capacities. 

“* That in England and everywhere else, authority is vested in 
the State, when circumstances require to make changes in the statutes 
of the Universities, need not be insisted here. Yet every authority 
may be abused ; and what is the right use of it can be settled only 


on moral grounds. If a corporation has flagrantly neglected its 
duties, and more particularly those which concern its especial vocation, 
the higher powers would doubtless be bound to supply the deficiency. 
But the presumption should always be in favour of the corporation 
and its good intentions, nor ought any such interference to take oe 


without the greatest caution and as the most eatreme resource. Thus, 
although it would be the greatest folly to deny that a visitation 
empowered by the king in parliament might constitutionally introduce 
any changes soever at the Universities, it is no less true that such an 
interference would be the greatest stupidity and a most crying 
iniquity. Iniquity, as opposed to illegality, is the only injustice 
which can possibly be committed by king and parliament, for do 
what they will it is Zegal. Before such interference can be justifiable, 
a proof must be brought, most convincing to all unprejudiced 
persons of the time, well acquainted with the facts, of that which has 
hitherto never been proved at all, namely, that the results to be 
obtained by such a measure are, exclusively and unconditionally, 
required by the laws of God and man, and by the vocation for which 
the Universities were founded, and cannot be had by the voluntary 
agency of the Universities themselves.” —V ol. ii. pp. 3887—389. 
Professor Huber himself is a university reformer; but he writes 
temperately, and, contenting himself with suggesting the principles 
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upon which he considers that reform should proceed, wisely leaves 
the solution of all practical questions to those who possess the 
requisite acquaintance with the facts of the case, and are otherwise 
duly qualified for this arduous undertaking. The concluding sections 
of this work are, however, feeble and unsatisfactory. His editor is 
far more intrepid and consistent in his hostility to the English 
Church and his attacks upon the system of the Universities. While 
Mr. Newman denies the identity of the Catholic Church in all ages, 
Professor Huber regards the Anglican Church as only one of several 
“ forms of Christianity,” (vol. ii. p. 407 ;) and is betrayed by this 
radical error into very superficial views of the functions of the 
Church, into needless fears as to her continued existence and pro- 
gressive prosperity, and into a miserably inadequate appreciation of 
the great movement of the age. 

For our own parts, in contemplating this movement, we are 
reminded of a striking illustration which we lately met with, of that 
wonderful process, so perplexing to men of secularized minds, by 
which the great Lorp and Masrer of the Church assimilates it to 
Himself, removing its earthly elements, and giving additional 
solidity and brightness to whatever is spiritual and divine. “ He 
shall sit,” says that prophet, in whose person the legal oracles expired, 
like the fabled swan, with the gospel on their tongue, “ He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; and He shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto the Lorp an offering in righteousness.” Desirous of entering 
into the full meaning of this illustration of the great work of Curist 
on behalf of His Church, we visited a refiner’s workshop, and inquired — 
closely into the nature and object of the several processes by which 
the impurities of the metal were gradually removed, and the liquid 
silver was restored to pristine purity. Our inquiries were fully and 
satisfactorily answered, and we were retiring from the laboratory, 
when the refiner called us back, saying, “‘ I have forgotten to mention 
one thing; and that is, that the refiner ascertains the progress of the 
work by looking down into the crucible from time to time ; and he 
knows that the silver has become thoroughly pure, when he can see 
his own image reflected in it !” 

And so it is as regards the Church. In the turbulence of her 
present state, the stirring of her inmost depths, the temporary solu- 
tion of her most solid elements, the admixture of impurities not yet 
precipitated, the rising of angry passions to the surface, the agitation 
of the whole mass, we see the evidences of that refining process which 
shall ultimately expel from her composition every base and alien 
element; and-the Church, as a glorious mirror of unsullied bright- 
ness, shall reflect the image of the Hoty OnE! We can contem- 
plate with calmness, nay, even with satisfaction, the present agitations 
of the Church, her fightings without, her fears within, because we 
can see in them the evidences of tire; of a life, moral, spiritual, 
divine, which is now putting forth all its powers in sustained and 
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vigorous exertions to banish from her constitution whatever is 
foreign or adverse to her mora] and organic oneness. And it is of 
deep significance that the Universities, especially Oxford, are the 
stage on which this mighty spiritual movement is going on. Huber 
justly observes, that, 

** Upon this very field every deeply influential and effective move- 
ment must have its scientific roots.” —Vol. ii. p. 407. 

For this is the true and proper nature of our English Universities. 
They are the scientific organs of the National Catholic Church. And 
while they especially cultivate theology as the grand architectonic 
science, as at once the mainspring and the regulator of every intel- 
Jectual movement, as the mother and queen of art and literature, of 
poetry and philosophy, of whatever is true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
or of good report; they embrace the entire circle of sciences, they 
educate every faculty of the human mind. As organs of education, 
they embody and carry out the great truth, that a really christian 
education, whether for high or low, is not an education which 
excludes everything except direct religious teaching and discipline, 
but one which includes every subject of human knowledge, attaching 
it to its proper root, training it to its proper end. But they are 
also seats of learning ; a truth which has sometimes been forgotten. 
The primary object of many, at least, of their foundations is 
ad studendum et orandum ; and the express duty of their members 
is to devote themselves to the direct objective cultivation, first of arts, 
(as preparatory,) and then of theology. The deep-sighted, far- 
seeing holy men who established these admirable foundations, 
might say, with Bishop Fox, (in the statutes which he gave to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford,) “‘ We have resolved to constitute within 
our bee-garden for ever, right skilful herbalists, therein to plant and 
sow stocks, herbs, and flowers of the choicest, as well for fruit as 
thrift, that ingenious bees swarming hitherward may thereout suck 
and cull matter convertible not so much into food for themselves, as 
to the behvof, grace, and honour of the whole English name, and to 
the praise of Gop, the Best and Greatest of beings.” 

Thus, and to such ends, constituted, the only lawful and useful 
changes which the Universities can undergo, are the changes of 
natural growth ; changes resulting from their continual assimilation 
of fresh elements of wisdom and virtue, of truth and grace; and 
rendering them more and more worthy of the high position assigned 
to them in our Bidding Prayers, of “ places of sound learning and 


religious education.” 
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Life of William Wilberforce. By his Sons. (Abridged from 
the larger Work). 1 vol. fep. 8vo. Seeley. 1843. 


Wuar exactly is the right character of biography? What are the 
limits, on the one side or on the other, to its length or its particu- 
larity ? How far should the biographer draw up the veil which hides 
the private life of him whose history he narrates? How far should 
he enter into the detat/s of his public career? If a diary has been 
kept, or if a correspondence has been voluminous, what is the just 
rule to be observed in publishing that which is primé facie confiden- 
tial in the one or in the other? These, and a variety of other ques- 
tions, every biographer will naturally ask himself, before he commences 
his work. ‘The answer which he gives himself, or that which he gets 
from others, if he propounds to others his question, will be undoubt- 
edly of various kinds, according to his own temperament of mind, or 
to theirs. 

It seems to us that there is one great rule for the guidance of the 
historians of great men’s actions. Lord Bolingbroke has virtually shown 
us what it is in his definition of biography. “* Biography is history,” 
he has told us, “‘ teaching byexamples.” But, if this be true, it follows 
that the province of the biographer is identical with that of the general 
historian, as far as the wide character of the latter can be paralleled by 
the more limited nature of the former. In history we give, or we 
get, all we can, private, public, open, confidential, without scruple ; 
and we consider all to be of value that may shed a light on the trans- 
actions which the historian records, or on the characters of those who 
are the chief actors in them. The same estimate is formed, and the 
same want is felt by the reader of biography ; and the want must be 
met by the supply of such information as may illustrate the otherwise 
unintelligible passages of the history of the departed one. 

Keeping this end in view, the biographer can scarcely err in 
respect either to that which is to be divulged, or to that which is to be 
retained in its privacy; ‘There may, no doubt, be a too great desire 
on the part of a reader for private history, and there may be a too 
great readiness in a biographer to give that which he knows will 
please. But then there may be a squeamish and sickly fastidious- 
ness about the importance of keeping private opinions as closely con- 
cealed as #f they were Eleusinian mysteries, and as if that which men 
had not been ashamed to do, a biographer ought to blush to record. 

There was not the difficulty at which we have glanced, at least 
there seems not to have been so, in former times. Agricola, perhaps, 
kept a diary, and no doubt he maintained a correspondence, although 
we can scarcely imagine so voluminous an one as Mr. Wilberforce’s. 
We do not know the characters of the autobiographies of Rutilius 
and Scaurus, or of those biographies of earlier days to which Tacitus 
alludes, or how far letter-writing had advanced in their time. The 
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view, however, which Tacitus took, was evidently this,—both that 
the lives of eminent men were the property of posterity, and that the 
future was their rightful possession. ‘‘ Clarorum virorum facta 
moresque posteris tradere antiquitus usitatum ne nostris quidem 
temporibus quanquam incuriosa suorum etas omisit, quotiens magna 
aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac supergressa est vitium, parvis mag- 
nisque civitatibus commune, ignorantiam recti et invidiam.” And if 
this be true, if the custom of writing biographies be an excellent one, 
if it was ancient, even in the time of Nerva, and if he who sketched 
so admirably the life of one of the most eminent of his own contem- 
poraries, evidently approved it, we may surely say that there needs no 
proof of its propriety in these later days. And if so, and if thesubject 
of the biography be a fitting one, from personal character, and if it 
possesses the additional interest which arises from his having acted 
a prominent part in the higher scenes of a great historical drama, 
there is no room for a moment’s hesitation on the propriety of 
publishing his life; we say at once, when we see it announced, it is 
right that such a man’s name and memory should not be permitted to 
die, or even to be partially obscured. 

Recurring to the subject which we were handling, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that all that is necessary for the illustration of 
the scenes in which the subject of a memoir moved, ought, if pos- 
sible, tobe known. The writer must neither be fearful nor fastidious. 
He must describe the associates or the opponents of his hero as they 
really were. If they helped him in great undertakings, their assist- 
ance must be acknowledged ; if they were his rivals, their merits, or 
their demerits, must be exhibited as far as they can be clearly ascer- 
tained; if they thwarted him, their opposition, the motives from 
which it sprang, its baseness, or its generosity, must none of them be 
concealed ; always, however, remembering, that there are no matters 
so delicate or so difficult of treatment, whether historical or biogra- 
phical, as those which concern the motives of men. 

It seems to us now, and it has seemed to us from the time of the 
publication of the larger memoir, that the biographers of Mr. Wil- 
berforce have correctly apprehended their duty in the particulars 
which we have specified. They have introduced the character and 
the conduct of other men as far, and no further, than was necessary 
for the illustration of the life and times of the great and good man 
whose memoir they were drawing up. We do not say that there may 
not be some few exceptions which may occur to the minds of some 
readers, and to which personal or party feelings may give a greater 
- weight than they deserve. T'o us they do not seem much more than 
such as even the critical Roman would suffer to pass as those— 


“* Quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


Should they be greater than this, still, if filial biography be lawful, 


sons must be pardoned if they plead too earnestly their father’s cause. 
We have no intention of reviving the dead embers of Clarksonian 
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partizanship, but we have heard it stated that the late lamented 
Laureate expressed strongly his opinion that if Mr. C. had published 
that which he denominated the abolition of the slave-trade, under the 
title of ‘* Passages in the Life of Thomas Clarkson,” and had been 
somewhat more sparing in his self-appropriation of the merit of all 
that had been effected, he would have better consulted the interests of 
truth as well as his own. ‘ 

It was necessary that in compiling the memoirs of such a man as 
William Wilberforce, his biographers should place him before their 
readers as he was surrounded by the great and leading men of his 
time. It was evidently this necessity that led them to select so 
largely from his diary matters which seem scarcely necessary to be 
recounted. Many, we are aware, have objected to extracts such as 
this :— 

** 16¢h.—Sunday.— Walked after Church till almost four. Dined at home, then 


” 


ealled at Pitt’s. Went to hear the address read at Tommy Townshend’s.”— 
P. 16. 

Or again :— 

* 12th.— House. Lord Abingdon's concert. Supped at Goosetree’s, and bed 
about two.”—P. 17. 

Or again :— 

“ 20th.—Dined up stairs. Bankes, Pepper Arden, §c., then home. Sead. 
My eyes bad. Bed early.” 

Or again :— 


“ April 3d.— Wimbledon, where Pitt, $c. dined and slept. Evening walk. 
Bed a little past two.” 
Or again :— 


“* 4th.—Delicious day. Lounged morning at Wimbledon with friends, ro1ninc 
at night ; and run about the garden for an hour or two.” 


Now to us these extracts are most interesting, as well as most instruc- 
tive. They show us the intimacy of our hero with the leading men 
of the day ; their joyousness when together ; their hilarity and boyish 
gaiety, even to their foining at night, and coursing about the garden 
at Wimbledon while the stars were setting. But this is not all. 
We rejoice in seeing Pitt with his friend ; and we can sympathize 
with that great man more, when we find him thus enjoying, as he 
keenly did, the pleasures of nature and the country, and bracing him- 
self, in this most wholesome way, for the stormy atmosphere and rude 
encounters of St. Stephen’s. 

But there is another view in which these, and such like, details are 
most instructive. They show us the great intimacy, and the length- 
ened association of Mr. Wilberforce with all the leading politicians of 
the day ; and in this way they silently extol his vigour of purpose, 
and his holy resolution in relaxing (we must not call it breaking, for 
he never broke them,) those ties, when more exalted views of his duty 
and his responsibilities opened upon him. It was indeed high moral 
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courage which enabled a man of so tender a mind to write the letter 
to Pitt (p. 46), describing his altered views; and it is equally 
honourable to the heart, and declaratory of the real affection of Pitt, 
that, instead of coldly casting off his religious-minded friend, he wrote 
an answer which “much affected” Wilberforce, and fixed a meeting for 
the next morning. The letter and the meeting are thus described :— 


‘ It (Pitt’s answer) was full of kindness. Nothing I had told him, he said, 
could affect our friendship; that he wished me always to act as I thought right. 
I had said that I thought when we met we had better not discuss the topics of my 
letter. ‘Why not discuss them ?’ was his answer. ‘ Let me come to Wimbledon 
to-morrow, to talk them over with you.’ He thought that I was out of spirits, 
and that company and conversation would be the best way of dissipating my 
impressions. Mr. Pitt came the next morning, as he had proposed, and found 
Mr. Wilberforce not unprepared for the discussion. ‘I had prayed,’ he says, 
‘to God, I hope with some sincerity, not to lead me into disputing for my own 
exaltation, but for his glory. Conversed with Pitt near two hours, and opened 
myself completely to him. I admitted that as far as I could conform to the 
world, with a perfect regard to my duty to God, myself, and my fellow-crea- 
tures, I was bound to do it; that no inward feelings ought to be taken as 
demonstrations of the Spirit being in any man [Was not this too general? 
“ witnesseth with our spirit,” &c,], but only the change of disposition and con- 
duct. He tried to reason me out of my convictions, but soon found himself 
unable to combat their correctness, if Christianity were true. The fact is, he 
was so absorbed in politics, that he had never given himself time for due reflec- 
tion on religion. But, amongst other things, he declared to me that Bishop 
Butler’s work raised in his mind more doubts than it had answered.’ ” 


But if the extracts from his Diary were necessary as parts of the 
portion of his life, subsidiary, and not only that, but essential 
to the main effect, there are other matters, and the names of other 
persons, and their characters, which could scarcely be omitted 
with justice to Mr. Wilberforce. When we see him and his friends, 
not exactly, indeed, like Scipio, Cato, and Leelius, “in hemicyclio 
sedentes,” and reasonably not, for they were not yet aged men, but 
keenly enjoying their Tusculan villa, and when the great Pitt is 
brought before us, striding over the garden beds at early morning, 
and sowing them with Ryder’s (the present Earl of Harrowby) opera 
hat, which he had cut into strips,—or when we find him “ sitting up 
all night singing,” “ shirking Duchess of Gordon at Almack’s,” 
“dancing till five o’clock,” and are told that these were samples of 
his days, we are able better to appreciate such an entry as the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Dined Hamilton’s — christening—very indecent —all laughing round. 
Opera—shocking dance of Festin de Pierre, and unmoved audience. S, and 
I talked—strange that the most generous men, and religious, do not see their 
duties increase with their fortune, and that they will be punished for spending 
it in eating.” —P. 39. 


Such notices'surely prove that when he seemed to be quite a 
Lothario for thoughtlessness and gaiety, there were deeper principles 
at work in his soul, strugglings of the life within for an emancipation 
from that hard but bewitching thraldom in whiclr sin, and Satan, 
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and the world, seemed every day to be more completely entan- 
gling it. 

But as we advance in the memoir, and find the great objects which 
Mr. Wilberforce set before him,—when we see him steadily pursuing 
them,—when we find him neither too much elated by prospects of suc- 
cess, nor pressed quite down, though often much oppressed, by diffi- 
culties and opposition, we ask how it would have been possible to set 
before the present or the future generation, the picture of his labours, 
if the name, the power, the rank, and the obstinacy of some of his 
opponents had not been given? It was the song of the syrens that 
made it so difficult for Ulysses to pass the Circean isle ; and it was 
the Symplegades, with their dreadful /atratus, that presented so ter- 
rific an avenue to the Trojan refugees. If Mr. Wilberforce stopped 
his ears against the charms of pleasure, and steeled his heart and 
nerved his arm for encounter with opposing power in all its varied 
shapes, it were impossible to estimate his resolution and his mag- 
nanimity unless we were acquainted with the enticements he had to 
fly from, or the foes he had to resist and subdue. It was easy fora 
quiet party at Sir Charles Middleton’s breakfast-table to fix on Wil- 
berforce as the man to plead the cause of the unhappy African in 
parliament ; and it is pleasant to think of those noble-minded men, 
and those high-born ladies, who did not forget, amid the elegances of 
life, the cause and the wrongs of the slave. But it is one thing to plan, 
a different, and quite another thing to execute. When we read of 
late and stormy debates, lengthened and numerous consultations, 
pamphlets to be written, committees to be attended, slanders to be 
endured, and even life to be jeopardied, then, and then only, we become 
acquainted with the greatness of final success, by having had afforded 
to us a survey of the long struggle that led to it. 

Although Mr. Wilberforce will and must always be known as the 
great contriver and, ultimately, successful advocate of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, it was not until the publication of his memoirs 
that we were aware how great the effect of his eloquence had been, 
both in the great Yorkshire contest, and in the House of Commons 
as the supporter of the minister. ‘ Mr. Pitt will not succeed, not- 
withstanding the aid of his eloquent friend, Mr. Wilberforce,” is the 
confession of an opposition paper to his great powers of speaking, 
the force of which is at once acknowledged. Boswell’s account of 
him in the castle-yard can never be forgotten. ‘I saw what seemed 
a mere shrimp mount upon the table, but, as I listened, he grew and 
grew until the shrimp became a whale.” (P. 26.) “Danby tells me,” 
writes Pepper Arden, “ that you spoke like an angel.” 

But all his great gifts he brought as an offering to God’s altar. 
He laid them down there in humble self-abasement, and in adoring 
gratitude. 

We have not space to follow him in his wanderings to Nice and 
home again, and then to Nice again, and again home, or to dwell on 
his conversations with Dean Milner, and the change of thought and 
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of life to which they led. What is chiefly remarkable, is the great 
judgment with which so earnest-minded a man acted under his 
altered views of life, and the great steadiness of purpose with which, 
notwithstanding his self-upbraidings, we must insist that he adhered 
to his resolutions. It is remarkable, too, and it isa clue to his con- 
sistency, in how thoroughly business-like a manner he reviewed con- 
stantly his own peculiar position in society, and the duties it entailed 
on him. It is the neglect of such thoughtfulness and prayerful 
review, such inspection of external and surrounding circumstances, 
and such introspection of motives, that leaves so many men of natu- 
rally noble endowments, without objects to pursue, and therefore 
without great ends attained. The whole of pages 98 and 99 will 
illustrate what we have said. We can only refer the reader to them, 
requesting him not to omit the commencement, where he describes 
himself as “at early morning accustomed to rove out (on Winander 
Mere) alone, and to find an oratory under one of the woody islands 
in the middle of the lake. In this passage, the whole of which is 
most important, we find this great and good man not only looking at 
his own position, and gathering or pressing, so to speak, on himself 
the duties it imposed, but calmly estimating the dangers with which 
he was surrounded, and in God’s strength preparing to meet them. 

“ Let me constantly view myself, in all my various relations, as one who 
professes to be a Christian, as a member of parliament, as gifted by nature and 
fortune, as a son, brother, pater-familius, friend, with influence and powerful 
connexions. 

“1. To be, for ensuing week, moderate at table. 

“2. Hours as early as can contrive. Redeeming the time.” 

The same wholesome and wise system he pursued during his 
whole life, until we find him, towards the close of it, thus recording 
his feelings : he had lost a daughter; the funeral procession had left the 
house ; the day was chill, and he was unable to accompany the body to 
the grave; and he accordingly retires “‘ into his little room at the top 
of the stairs,” and first pours forth his soul in prayer, “ blessing God 
for his astonishing goodness to me, and lamenting my utter unwor- 
thiness.” “ Every one,” he writes, ‘ knows, or may know, his own 
sins; the criminality of which varies according to his opportunities 
of improvement, obligations, and motives to obedience, advantages 
and means of grace, favours and loving-kindnesses, pardons and mer- 
cies. It is the exceeding goodness of God to me, and the almost 
unequalled advantages I have enjoyed, which so fill me with lumilia- 
tion and shame.” He then reviews the leading circumstances of his 
life, his mercies, his advantages, his escapes ; both what he had been 
delivered from, and what he had been never tried with ; and concludes 
with a solemn re-devotion of himself to God. 

There is one other point to which we would direct the reader's 
attention, having been much struck with it ourselves; we mean his 
conscientious abstinence from worldly business on the Sunday. Mr. 
Wilberforce did not take a Judaical view of the day of rest—he 
looked on it as a day of holy and happy privilege. “This is the 
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day which the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be glad in it. 
Accordingly we find, in the midst of the most trying matters, per- 
sonal or public, how he separated himself from care, and both sought 
for the fortifying power of that strength, and gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of that peace, which sabbatic calm so beautifully typifies 
in the last case, and secures in the first. He never forgot, and we 
would specially remind our readers that masters should take the same 
care to remember, that his servants should not be deprived of their rest, 
while he was himself indulging in what might otherwise be innocent 
enjoyment. The Sunday was never to him a day of any banqueting, 
but that of holy festivity, considerate of his neighbour and the 
stranger within his gates. 

But we must pause. We have travelled with renewed interest through 
the scenes of this “ tale of sixty years’ since ;”—we have looked again 
at the young man in the house of his mother at Hull, or surrounded 
by the ardent followers of Whitefield at his aunt’s ;—we have seen 
him enter life, and appear on one of its highest stages in public ;— 
we have heard again the thunder of the plaudits with which he was 
greeted as he turned the corner of the street at York, and dashed on 
in the carriage of the premier to the scene of his struggle and his vic- 
tory ;—we have followed him in his week-day labours for the good 
of man, and strayed through the fields and heard his bell-like voice 
warbling, like a bird of music, God’s praises in the woods, when 
Sunday shone upon him ;—we have talked with his friends, and seen 
them, one by one, drop off and die ;—we have seen the wise Lord 
Camden, “the pompous Thurlow, and the elegant Caermarthen,” 
the tender-minded Elliot, and Pitt, “ ico@eo¢ owe,” and Windham, 
and Burke, and Fox, and Perceval, and Porteus, and Milner, go to 
the long home of man; while he, so weakly in frame, and so worn in 
spirit, was supported to the enjoyment of a green old age, which did 
not terminate until more than fifteen “ lustra” had been completed ; 
and we cannot but recommend our readers, after a careful review of 
the whole, to peruse again for themselves, and, especially if they are 
fathers, to put into the hands of their sons, this most delightful and 
instructive piece of biography. 

We would observe, in conclusion, that whatever faults Mr. Wil- 
berforce may have been charged with, (and his best friends will be 
the most ready to acknowledge that he had them,) they were mostly 
those which he derived from the age in which he lived; whilst his 
virtues were chiefly those which, by God’s grace, were evolved by 
circumstances from his own happy nature. He has certainly shown 
how great talent may be best devoted to country and to mankind, 
by being supremely devoted to God. He lived for no party, but that 
for which the Master whom he served both lived and died. He 
carried out, in the truest sense, the great maxim, “ Salus reipublice 
lex suprema;” for he found that safety and health of the constitu- 
tion in the amelioration of the condition of the poor, and in the 
elevation of the morals of “ the miserable great.” 
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That he enjoys a great reputation—as great, perhaps, if not greater, 
now that he is gone, than he did while he remained, is the necessary 
consequence of his never having sought his own praise at all. Let 
public men think well of this. Posterity will think the better of them 
for their never having concerned themselves about the estimate of 
posterity. Virtue is seen by her own light: it must be so, for virtue, 
in its true sense, is only the name for Him who is himself both light 
and life eternal. Had Wilberforce been one of those who “seek their 
own,” we venture to say, that his ashes would never have reposed in 
Westminster Abbey, nor his hearse have been followed thither by 
the carriages of half the nobility, and the great commoners of 
England, amid the mournful suffrages of all the wise and the 
good. 

The Abridgment seems well managed. Of the new volume, 160 
pages include the subjects related in the first volume of the larger 
work, and they contain about half the matter. The second occupies 
110 pages of the Abridgment ; the third, 120; the fourth and fifth, 
87 each. 

The system pursued is much the same throughout. The private 
life and religious experience is given most at large, the letters, 
which form about a third part of the original work, almost entirely 
omitted ; diaries of a political or general character much condensed ; 
all foot-notes left out, and the whole of an appendix of 90 pages. 

As a sample of the change, take the fourth chapter of the Abridg- 
ment. It includes chapters five and six of the original work. The 
omissions are, Letter to Lord Muncaster, Extract from Mr. Wind- 
ham, Note about Mr. Clarkson, Letters from Lord Grenville and 
Sir W. Eden; from Mr. Pitt to Mr. Wyvill on slave-trade. All 
particulars are given of his first labours on slave-trade, except letters, 
two or three pages of journal respecting his residence at the Lakes, 
and return to Bath. Mr. Wilberforce’s first election for Yorkshire 
is given pretty fully ; it occupies seven pages of the Abridgment. 
We regret that the affectionate and concise statesmanlike notes from 
Pitt, which so frequently occur in the larger work, are omitted. 

On the abolition question full particulars are given as to its origin 
in 1788, its annual struggles, and its final triumph, in 1807. The 
only observable omissions are letters, and the differences with Mr. 
Clarkson. The correspondence with Mr. Williams about the chapel 
at Highwood is but briefly alluded to. 

The entire omission of a very extensive correspondence is the 
most striking feature in the Abridgment. Of about thirty-five letters 
- in Vol. I. forty-eight in Vol. II. an hundred and four in Vol. III, 
sixty-seven in Vol. IV. and sixty-five in Vol. V. scarcely twenty 
are given entire. The account of Mr. Wilberforce’s declining years 
is perhaps too much abridged. We are seldom weary of gazing on a 
setting sun. 











Arundines Cami ; sive, Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. 
Collegit atque edidit Henricus Drury, A.M. Editio altera. 
Parker, London: Deighton, Cambridge. 


WE are glad, but not surprised, to see that Mr. Drury’s book 
has reached a second edition. Latin verses are connected in 
the minds of most of us with pleasant recollections. Some retain 
a taste for them, whom no other form of poetry has ever inte- 
rested; and many, whose classical studies ceased when they left 
school, are glad to find a ground where they can meet professed 
scholars ona level. Mr. Tose showed sound judgment in con- 
fining his collection to translations. Original Latin poems are, 
at best, imitations—sometimes of ancient modes of thought; 
more often of ancient phrases without any thought, strung 
together, like the Platonic colloquialisms in Lucian’s Anti- 
Atticista, with an equal disregard of the purposes to which they 
were originally applied, and of any present meaning in those 
who use them. Good translations from modern languages into 
Latin or Greek, are, in every sentence, exercises of comparative 
philology ; and, to use still more obscure language, of com- 
parative esthetics ; showing, at a glance, what it is that modern 
poets have, or have not, in common with Catullus, or Ovid, or 
Euripides. They are the more valuable, because, either from a 
want of richness in the thoughts of Latin poets, or from the 
comparative diffuseness of our languages, all considerable 
attempts at poetical versions of Latin writers have hitherto 
failed. The Pieces done into English by eminent hands, as 
translations by Dryden and his contemporaries were called in the 
jargon of the time, are, as their title umports, mere products of 
manual labour. The extraordinary similarity of genius between 
Pope and Horace, and the strong resemblance of the social cir- 
cumstances of the times in which they lived, have produced an 
equivalent in English literature to the Satires and Epistles ; but 
familiar and easy versification belongs to a low form of poetry, 
and imitative paraphrases have different merits from translations. 
From whatever reason the popularity of the work before us may 
arise, we are glad of any proof that Latin scholarship is still held 
in general esteem. If, we are suspected of an arriére penste— 


of a professional partiality to Latin as the language of the Church 
in the West, we are not solicitous to deny it. 

The second edition of the Arundines Cami is enriched by 
some valuable additions. In its outward form it is worthy of 
the elegance of its contents, smooth and thick in paper, clear in 
print, and regular in margin; and the English originals of the 
Latin versions are sufficiently agreeable and various to furnish 
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pleasant occupation, even when a reader is too indolent to appre- 
ciate the scholarship of the opposite page. The title is pretty 
and appropriate enough; but why should Mr. Drury, in his 
motto, make his pastoral pipe into a horse for a child to ride? 
Equitare in arundine longo! !—as if one was to discuss, in the 
musical periodical, which probably exists under the name of the 
“ Flutist,” the properties of a fluted Doric column, or of a ship 
armed en tsar In Bromham, from which the advertisement to 
the second edition is dated, we are glad to find the interpretation 
of the mysterious Genistarum Villa, from which the original 
preface issued, having found a difficulty in reconciling our erro- 
neous theory of Brompton with the reductum rus, of which the 
editor speaks in his preface. 

A large proportion of the poems are translated into elegiacs ; 
there are also specimens of almost all the Horatian metres, as 
well as of Iambic trimeters, hendecasyllabics, and hexameters. 
In the second part, where, to quote the preface, “ Omnia sacra 

er se reverenter sunt seposita atque distributa,” there are some 
imitations of the rhymed ecclesiastical hymns, principally by 
Mr. Drury himself; and he, and the late Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, have attempted, (we think without success,) to apply the 
accentuated rhyming verse to lighter purposes. In our review 
of Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” (Christian Remem- 
brancer, February, 1843,) we made some remarks on the early 
use of accentuated poetry among the Latins, and the possible 
connexion between the Christian hymns and the old rustic 


ballads of vty However this may be, it is certain that, in the 


Middle Ages, Latin became for religious purposes a new poetical 
language, as in prose it became a pliable vehicle of metaphy- 
sical discussion, instead of the pregnant and compact language 
of business and polished literature which it was in the days of 
its prime; yet, among many hymns which we have seen, it is 
surprising how few are distinguished by the poetical beauty and 
dignity of the Dies ire, or Stabat Mater. The possibility of 
success has been proved; but there must always be a great diff 
culty in adapting a language to purposes for which it was not 
formed; and modern scholars have an additional impediment, 
which did not affect uncritical monks. They, no doubt, formed 
the rhythm with reference to their own pronunciation, and with 
indifference to quantity.. Mr. Drury knows long syllables from 
short, writes very soll metrical verses, and is liable to be em- 
barrassed by his conscious violation of the classical laws of pro- 
sody ; and the consequence is, that he has not even followed the 
ordinary pronunciation, but transposed accent at the same time 
that he has neglected quantity, and left his readers to supply the 
rhythm by their own intonation, with almost as little assistance 
as if they were reading would-be English hexameters. On what 
principle is the following stanza constructed ? 
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“ Oh no: we never mention her; “ Ah! Ejus nunquam mentio fit, 

Her name is never heard : De illa siletar: 

My lips are now forbid to speak Nomén tam notum olfm fari 
That once familiar word. Haud mi conceditar. 

From sport to sport they hurry me Ad varios me lusts trahant 
To banish my regret; Ne défleam sortém ; 

And when they win a smile from me Et sicubi subrisero, 
They think that I forget.” Credant immemorem.” 


Without the arbitrary accents which we have affixed, the lines 
would be as unrhythmical to an English as to a Roman ear. We 
might also notice the false rhyme of the second and fourth lines, 
the awkward appearance of antithesis between Hjus and Illa, 
and the un-English elision of the termination of notum. Mr. 
Drury has followed the modern accent better in the following 
singular lines :— 


* T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
Tochide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize ; 
I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs : 
’Tis bound with a thousand bands to my heart, 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start; 
Would ye know the spell ?—a mother sat there! 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair.”’ 


Illam amo, quantum amo! Invidus taceat, 

Si mihi vetus hac cathedra placeat. 

Illam pre mercibus condidi Tyriis. 

Lacrymis sparsi, fudi suspiriis. 

Illa adamantino stringitur cordi 

Nexu et vinculo—scilicet audi: 

Sedit in illa heu! matrum tenerrima ; 

Et vetus hc cathedra est rerum sacerrima.” 


And so on, for three stanzas more. We hope the curious 
dancing-step of the Latin version is intended to throw into 
deserved ridicule the mawkish and false sentiment of the original, 
which, for any other purpose, ought never to have been disin. 
terred from its native obscurity. It would have been difficult 
to make better poetry out of a useful article of furniture, which 
it appears was at the same time a prize and an heir-loom, which 
was first canonized, and then embalmed, the stuffing, we pre- 
sume, having been removed; then chained to the poet’s heart so 
securely, that, with all his struggles, “ not a link would start,” 
and all the while governed by a spell; but even here it was not 
necessary that cordi should be used as a rhyme to audi ; or, ina 
subsequent line, ridebat to supplicabat ; least of all, reminiscimur 
to ipsissima. 

he most anomalous metre in the volume however occurs 
in Archdeacon Wrangham’s version of “ I'd be a butterfly,” of 
which the second stanza runs thus :— 


“ Oh! could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings ; 
Their summer-day’s ramble is sportive and airy, 
They sleep in a rose when the nightingale sings. 
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Those who have wealth must be watchful and wary, 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings ; 

I'd be a butterfly, sportive and airy, 
Rocked in a rose, when the nightingale sings.” 


‘* Magicam si possem virgam furari 
Alas has pulcras aptem mi eheu! 
Estivis actis diebus in aére, 
Rosa cubant Philomelez cantu— 
Opes quid afferunt ?—curas, somnum raré, 
Sceptra nil praeter erumnas eheu ! 
Ah sim Papilio die volans aére, 
Rosa cubans Philomelz cantu.” 


How different is the use of accented rhythm in the familiar 
lines of the old drinking song :— 


** Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori: 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 


Among the more legitimate compositions, are included many 
versions from English nursery rhymes by the Editor, and by the 
Rev. F. Hodgson, Provost of Eton. The originals can never 
be read too often, and no part of the volume is more agreeable 
than the pages where. they appear; but we should not have 
expected, and do not find, that their peculiar excellence admits 
of being transferred into a Latin version. Their inimitable 
peculiarity consists in the rhythm and metre, which almost sings 
itself. The substance and meaning is less valuable, but perfectly 
appropriate, generally presenting to the imagination of a child 
one or two definite and familiar objects, with a sketch or a mere 
hint of a story, to set them in motion; the more wonderful the 
better, whether the prodigy excites admiration or laughter. 
The key to the whole is the rhythm; and the rhythm itself is 
rep suggested by the commencement. There can be no 

oubt that the mere refrain of “ Hey diddle diddle” produced the 
“cat and the fiddle,” with all the mythological events which 
follow. The sense suits the sound to perfection, but will hardly 
bear to be transferred to the regular hexameters and pentameters 
of the editor. 


“* Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! , 
The cow jumped over the moon : 
The little dog laughed to see such fine sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


‘* Hei didulum—atque iterum didulum! Felisque Fidesque! 
Vacca super June cornua prosiluit : 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi; 
Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga.’? 


The epithet twrpi shows the erroneous principle of the trans- 
lation. There was nothing base in the conduct of the dish ; the 
legend is quite independent of moral considerations. The care- 
less musical gaiety of such rhymes as these is more capable 
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of being expressed in the Greek of Aristophanes, who will 
furnish many specimens of melody as flowing, and extravagance 
as wilful. A well-known English scholar now living has caught 
the spirit of the original more successfully than Mr. Drury :— 


*Ororo: yaddas* drorot KiOdpas* 4) Bows UrepGATo ceAdvay’ 
*Eyéra 8 5 xdwv copiay éovdwv' 7d 8 Guvorpoy vprprace xpdrnp. 


As far, however, as the nature of the language and metre 
allows, many of these scolia are well translated. The following 
is Mr. Drury’s :— 


** Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
And does not know where to find them; 
Let them alone, and they’ll soon come home, 
And bring their tails behind them.” 
‘** Parva vagabundos Bopepia perdidit agnos, 
Nescia secreti quo latuere loci; 
Bellula, eant, abeant; ad pascua nota redibunt, 
Et reduces caudas post sua terga gerent.” 


Where we may remark, that Bopeep is an English word, but 
Bopepia is not Latin. The Provost of Eton writes thus :— 


“ Bonnie lass, bonnie lass, will you be mine ?: 
Thou shalt neither wash dishes, nor serve the swine ; 
But sit on a cushion, and sew up a seam, 
And thou shalt have strawberries, sugar, and cream.”’ 


“ Pulcra puella, velis fieri mea, pulcra puella? 
Pascere non porcos, tibi non detergere lances 
Cure erit; at vestem suere et requiescere sella ; 
Mellaque erunt epulis et lacte fluentia fraga.” 


The following is better, because there is a conscious humour 
in the original, as well as in the translation :— 


“« The man in the wilderness asked me 
How many strawberries grow in the sea? 
I answered him as I thought good— 
As many as red herrings grow in the wood.” 


** Quidam in desertis blanda me voce rogabat, 
‘ Fraga quot in pelagi fluctibus orta putes ?" 
Nec male quesitio hoc respondere videbar, 
‘ Salsa quot alecum millia sylva ferat.’” 


A popular poem may be recognised as the germ of these medi- 
tative hexameters. 


“ The corner of the chamber which you see 
Sometime held Horner in his boyish years. 
And when the winter brought on Christmas-tide, 
And mystic dainties every table decked, 
Then little John the sweet and sacred pie 
Would eat, and picking out a simple plum, 
Complacent say, ‘ How good a boy am [!’” 


Angulus in camera, quam conspicis, ille tenebat 
Jampridem Hornerum puerili ztate sedentem; 
Atque ubi signarent jam Saturnalia brumam, 
Ornarentque omnes bellaria mystica mensas, 
Parvus loannes sacratum et dulce comedit 
Artocreas, simplexque legens sibi pollice prunum 
Aiebat placide—‘ Puerorum en optimus adsum-!’ ” 
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Our English paraphrase is translated from the Latin version, 
and though greatly inferior to it, is, we think, an equally faith- 
ful representation of the original poem, which may, perhaps, 
have been recalled to some of our readers by the recently-pub- 
lished biography of a namesake of the hero, who found life, as it 
were, a Christmas pie., “ He put in his thumb, And he pulled 
out a plum, And said, What a good boy am I?” Our opinion 
of the greater fitness of Greek to give the true spirit of nursery 
rhymes, is borne out by a fragment of Athenzus, supplied to the 
Editor by Dr. Hawtrey, the head master of Eton :—* But of 
blackbirds, how, when they are brought from the oven and set on 
the table, (zaparefivrec roi¢ Sermvovai,) they sing, and of certain 
birds, how they fly down and peck off girls’ noses, a comic poet 
writes thus :”— 


“ Sing a song of sixpence, ’AAAG viv Umgder’ &vdpes doua Tov TeTpwBdAou" 
A pocket full ofrye: Baoirinp tis hv ev olkw OtAakos Sev wrAéws* 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds ’ ~ < 
Baked in a pie: Kécovpa 88 xpiBuvira: rerpdiis € ev weupart 
When the pie was opened Tod 3¢ wéuparos xonévtos jvotéunoay Tiépvea* 
The ee to sing ; . Od 768 jv Weopa Selrvors Kad rvpavvinors wperoy ; 
Was not that a dainty dis "rE - Ae Jor érovl 
To set before the king? P ‘“ ors wor . wayee re = io big em 
The king was in his parlour urns ete gore orgie rt ay 
Counting out his money ; ‘H Bails 7 mais 8 dy’ addjy Bucow’ effipra Alvou 
The queen was in the chamber  Nymla* xdtw ydp HAGE awd 7éyous dpyilov 


Eating bread and honey ; ae >s D 
The aed sap in the marten TH te piva Tis Tadalyns Sxer’ ev puyxet pépov. 
Hanging out the clothes. 

Down came a little bird 

And carried off her nose.” 


In selecting more serious passages for translation, the contri- 
butors to the Arundines Cami have shown, as might have 
been expected, a great variety of taste. Some have displayed 
scholar-like taste and ingenuity in selecting English verses which 
resemble Latin poetry in structure, or tone of thought; as, for 
instance, Milton’s sonnet, beginning, “ Laurence, of virtuous 
father virtuous son,” which Mr. H. J. Hodgson has very appro- 
priately rendered in Alcaics. Others have apparently been led 
rather by admiration of the English originals, to attempt the 
hard task of transferring poetry of a high order to another lan- 
guage. Ina great number of cases, however, we regret to say, - 
that very worthless originals have been honoured, and it must 
be admitted, improved, by a Latin dress. There is no second 

‘instance of a subject so vile as Swift’s “ City Shower,” which 
Mr. Hildyard has turned into sufficiently skilful elegiacs; but 
there are too many specimens of passages to which taste and 
learning have been applied, which would have been better 
bestowed on poetry from which correctness and elegance would 
have been reproduced in the version, and not created by it. 
Sometimes a fine passage has been translated in a wrong metre; 
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Coleridge’s musically lyrical “ Knight's Grave,” for example, 

into indifferent hexameters, of which we will quote the last and 

worst :— 

* His soul is with the saints,'I trust.” “Ordinibus spero sanctorum inscribier 
ipsum.” 

Where the sense requires inscriptum esse. 

Mr. C. J. Vaughan, again, has rendered Tennyson’s “ Cir- 
cumstance,” where the sense and the metre alike require a 
succession of isolated couplets, by the continuous flow of some 
Greek Iambics, which, in themselves, are very good. In gene- 
ral however the metres have been judiciously chosen. The 
error of selecting intrinsically bad verses to work upon, is more 
serious and general. We regret that the editor himself, good as 
his own composition is, should have, with few exceptions, applied 
it to passages so utterly trashy and worthless. His “ Alexis 
Umbra’”—it should be “ Alexidos”—is a pleasing little poem; 
but the original, “ Sandy’s Ghost,” is silly and dull, and is cer- 
tainly not what he calls it, an old ballad. The smooth and 
elegant verses of “ Anna et Corydon” would scarcely suggest 
the vulgar travesty, bearing marks of the worst age of poetry, 
called “ Giles Collins, and Proud Lady Anna,” is taste in 
this respect is the less excusable, because he does not require the 
facility for stringing together vague phrases, which is supplied 
by an unmeaning original. He has nowhere succeeded better 
than in his choriambic version of one of the most beautiful songs 
in the language :— 

** Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
And auld lang syne ; 


We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


‘© We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; 
But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


‘* We twa hae paidlit in the burn, 
From mornin’ sun till dine ; 
But seas between us broad hae roared, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


“ And here’s a hand my trusty fere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine, 
And we'll tak a right good willie waught, 
For auld lang syne. 


“* And surely ye’ll be your pint stoup, 

As surely I’ll be mine, 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne ; 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” 
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Priscorum immemores esse sodaiium, 

Lapsis ex animo quos adamavimus, 

Priscorum immemores esse sodalium, et 
Acti temporis—hoc decet ? 

Acti,.care comes, temporis ob dies, 

Acti, fide comes, temporis vob dies, 

Spumantis pateram combibe Cecubi, 
Acti temporis ob dies. 


Flores in calathis nos amaranthinos 

Una per juga quot devia legimus ! 

Sed lassos peregre traximus heu! pedes 
Acti temporis a die. 


“ Quin solem ad medium margine fontium 
Certatim in vitreo flumine lusimus : 
Ast inter nos fremuit patulum mare, 

Acti temporis a die. 


Amplexum, comes o fide, morabimur 

Dulcem, labra labris et manibus manum? 

Depromptz quis erit jam modus amphore, 
Acti temporis ob dies ? 


Potantes cyathi foedere, mutuum 

Sumemus dabimusque impavidi merum ; 

Cingemurque pia tempora pampino 
Acti temporis ob dies. 

“ Acti, care comes, temporis ob dies, 
Acti, fide comes, temporis ob dies, 
Spumantis pateram combibe Cecubi, 

Acti temporis ob dies.” 


The use of the glyconic termination of the stanza as a 
burden or refrain is, we believe, an innovation; but it is appro- 
pe and effective. We doubt whether the words “ Sin’ auld 
ang syne,” are sccureiely rendered by “ Acti temporis a die,” 
which rather signifies “ from a former time without intermission 
up to the present time.” The tifth stanza seems to us inferior 
to the rest. The fourth is an accurate and graceful version of 
the exquisite lines of the original. But it is time to turn from 
the editor to his contributors, 

Of the scholarlike and elegant composition of the Provost of 
Eton we cannot give a more agreeable specimen than his trans- 
lation from Cymbeline, although we are almost disposed to wish 
that, in a passage so rich and fanciful, he had preferred the 
pure iambic of Catullus to the tragic senarian :— 


“ With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azure harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath; the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, (ob, bill sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furred moss beside, when flowers are none, 
To winter ground thy corse.” 
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“ Tuum, Fidele, floribus pulcherrimis 
Dum durat estas, incolamque me vident 
Hec rura, funus contegam ; pallentium, 
Tui instar oris, primularum copia 
Haud deerit, aut, colore venas zemulans, 
Hyacintkus, aut odora frons cynosbati. 
Que, nec calumniamur, haud erat tuo, 
Odora quamvis, spiritu fragrantior. 
Tibi hc vetuste more mansuetudinis 
(O mos pudori prodigis hzredibus 
Inhumata patrum qui relinquunt corpora) 
Rubecularum vilis hopitalitas 
Afferret ; imo plura ; namque mortuis 
His omnibus, cubile musco sterneret 
Brumaque te curaret, ut viresceres.” 


The ease of the language and the natural succession of 
thoughts make the Latin here read as if it was part of an 
original poem, and at the same time every clause, almost every 
word, of the English is faithfully rendered. Few writers fulfil 
so well both the necessary conditions of a perfect translation. 
The richer and more imaginative the English passage my J be, 
the more difficult it is to transfer its full meaning to a Latin 


version ; but when the attempt succeeds, the value of the result 
is proportionally greater. An appearance of idiomatic pecu- 
liarity in a passage has probably often deterred translators from 
attempting to do it justice; but wherever there are sensuous 
images expressed in correct language, there is no need to 
despair of finding an equivalent in Latin. The only portions 
of modern poetry which defy Latinity, are those which have a 


large proportion of the abstract and general terms which were 
so abhorrent to Roman taste and modes of thought. Thought 
itself, as a faculty, has not, as far as we know, any Latin name; 
certainly it has none fit for poetry. Fortunately Roman poets 
could drink ; and therefore, Mr. George Kennedy was right in 
believing that he could transfer into their language Ben Jonson’s 
quaint and graceful song. Good as the elegiacs are, we think 
hendecasyllabics or alternate iambic trimeters and dimeters 
would have suited the theme better. 


** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not ask for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth spring 
Doth ask a draught divine ; 

But might I from Jove’s nectar sip 
I'd change it not for thine.” 


* Luminibus solis oro mihi, vita, propines ; 

Luminibus reddam mox ego, credo, vices : 

Aut tantum admoto cyathum mihi tinge labello 
Et desiderium fugerit omne meri. 

Scilicet ex anima que fervida nascitur ima 
Non nisi divino est fonte levanda sitis; 

Ast ego, donentur mihi si Jovis ipsa, recusem 
Pocula—sunt labris illa secunda tuis.”” 
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Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury has contributed some scholar- 
like compositions; but the passages from which they are taken 
neither rise above medioerity in themselves, nor possess any pecu- 
liar fitness for translation into Latin, with the exception of 
Shakespeare’s “ All the World’s a Stage,” which has supplied him 
with materials for some very good Horatian hexameters. Arch- 
deacon Wrangham’s elegiacs, called “ Indicia Amoris,” are greatly 
superior to a poem of Barbauld’s, consisting of an expansion of 
a speech in “ As You Like it,” from which they are taken. 
Few contributors to the book write better verses than Mr. 
W. J. Law; and his Sapphic stanzas, from a poem called 
“ Peace,” are faithfully Pie. aac as well as good in themselves ; 
but in the bold attempt to turn Claudio’s “ Thoughts on Death” 
into elegiacs, he has been obliged to err both by omission and 
gratuitous expansion. “ Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where,” is turned into a couplet, while the next line, “ To lie in 
cold obstruction and to rot,” is altogether omitted; “ And the 
delighted spirit, to bathe in fiery floods,” becomes, “ Divinam 
residere animam flammantibus undis;” and then, without any 
reason, except that the lonely hexameter desiderates its faithful 

entameter, is added, “ Ignea qua cruciat pestis, et atra sitis.” 
he same drawback affects his translation of a portion of 
Shelley’s Arethusa : — 


‘* And now from their fountains, 
In Enna’s mountains, 
Down one vale when the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted, 
Grown single-hearted, 
They ply their watery tasks.” 
“ Grata jacet vallis sub amcene montibus Enne, 
Pandit ad Eoum qua sua rura jubar; 
Hance Arethusa colit; colit amnis amator eandem ; 
Labitur undarum leta labore dies ;* 
Dulce sodalitium—rediit mens una duobus 
Lis, modo que rupit, firmat amicitiam.’”’ 


The licence however, which Mr. Law allows himself, has 
enabled him greatly to improve Heber’s obsolete and extremely 
bad verses on Pitt. 

The late Rev. J. H. Macaulay, an excellent scholar, has fur- 
nished a translation of Gray’s Elegy, of course in elegiacs, which 
contrasts favourably with the clumsy and unscholarlike version 
of the poem, which was published separately a year or two ago. 
Lord Lyttelton has shown good taste in the selection of all the 
re which he has translated, with the exception, perha 
of a diffuse and feeble extract from Goldsmith’s “,Deserted Vil- 


lage.” Gray’s “‘ Ode to Adversity,” though heavy in itself, is well 
suited to the Alcaic metre, which Lord Lyttelton has adopted. 
His hexameters from “ Samson Agonistes” are vigorous, and his 
translation of a portion of Tennyson’s “ none” has been much 
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praised, and not without some justice, though he appears to us 
not altogether to have attained the luxuriant fulness of the 
original. We quote a few lines from it. 


“ Oh, mother, Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Far off the torrent called me from the cleft ; 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down dropt eyes 
I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard skin 
Drooped from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Clustered about his temples like a god’s: 
And his cheek brightened, as the foam bow brightens, 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming, ere he came.” 


oN 


Ida meam genetrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem. 
At me precipites procul e convallibus unde 

Vise compellare ; procul, super invia montis 
Incedens tacito signabat culmina pressu 

Et puras Aurora nives. Ego sola sedebam 

Triste tuens; illum mox albo pectore, ut atras 
Stella fugat penetrans adversa fronte tenebras, 
Vidi affulgentem. Lateris gestamina pulcri 
Exuvie pardi pendebant, diaque flavis 

Fluctibus undantes velabant tempora crines, 
Splendebantque gene, qualis cum ventus aquosam 
Fert agitans spumam, nitet arcus in etheris auras. 
Illum amplexu oculis, totoque e corde vocavi.” 


In the easier task of translating Warton’s “ Evening,” his suc- 
cess is much more complete. Dr. Hawtrey has translated both 
into Latin sapphics and into Greek choriambics the song of the 
lady in “‘Comus.” As we have already given a specimen of his 
Greek versification, we will content ourselves with extract- 
ing the Latin version, the execution of which is as happy as the 
subject is well chosen. 


“ Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph, that livest unseen 
Within thy aery shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well ; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
Oh, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of ae daughter of the sphere ! 
So mayest thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies.” 


“ Nympha, quam leni refluentis amne 
Ripa Meandri tenet, ambiente 
Aeris septam nebula, uvidique 

Marginis herba ; 
Sive te valles potius morantur 
Roscidis piciz violis, amorem 
Qua suum noctu Philomela dulci 

Carmine luget ; 
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Ecqua, Narcissi referens figuram, 
Visa te fratrum species duorum 
Movit? ah, si qua Dea, sub caverna 
Furta recondis, 
Dic mihi qua nunc, male te secuti 
Florea tecum lateant in umbra, 
Vocis argute domina, et canori 
Filia czli ? 
Sic et in sedem redeas paternam, 
Et, chori dum tu strepitum noveni 
Emulans reddis, geminentur ipsis 
Gaudia Divis.” 


We have not yet mentioned one of the most liberal contri- 
butors to Mr. Drury’s collection, the Rev. Charles Merivale, 
whose compositions, taken together, although even the best of 
them may be equalled by some of the poems which accompany 
them, form, in our opinion, the most valuable portion of the 
volume supplied by any single writer. Mr. Merivale has never 
wasted his skill on worthless originals, but in every case has 
translated real poetry into real poetry. Sometimes he is 
curiously felicitous, almost always faithful and accurate, in 
every case attentive to the tone and character of the poem. 
The version which is least close to its original is that which 
stands first in the volume, Schiller’s “Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century.” It is accompanied by a very accurate 
English translation by a well-known and accomplished scholar, 
Mr. Merivale, who is, we believe, the father of the gentleman 
of whom we are speaking. We should suppose, however, that 
the Latin version was taken directly from the German. * Some 
of the lines are excellently close to the original, as the second 
stanza,— 

** Und das Band der Linder ist gehoben 
Und die alten Formen stiirzen ein. 


Nicht das Weltmier hemmt des krieges Toben, 
Nicht der Nilgott und der alte Rhein.” 


* Ut rupti nexus populorum, ususque, modusque, 
Et irriti novantur urbium status— 
Nec tu, Rhene pater, nec prelia Nilipotens rex, 
Neque obserata distulistis equora.”’ 


The trident and lightning of England and France are in- 

geniously paraphrased rather than translated in “ Stat invicem 
patronus, et juvat deus,” and two following lines; and wherever 
the words of the original are not rendered, the thoughts of 
Schiller are Latinized instead of his language; but the real 
difficulty is to make him speak Latin while he thinks German. 
Andrew Marvel’s Bermuda is judiciously represented by the 
smooth and compact metre of Horace’s second Epode :— 


“ Where the remote Bermudas ride “‘ Bermuda pelago qua reclinat insula 
In ocean’s bosom unespied, Invisitata navibus, ’ } 
From a small boat that rowed along Hanc cantilenam lintre remigantium 


The listening winds received this song.” Exaudiit Favonius.”’ 
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Every scholar who is familiar with the difficulty of appro- 

riating English names of fruits to their proper Latin terms, 
will smile at the ingenuity with which Mr. Merivale has con- 
solidated oranges and pomegranates into one species for the 
purposes of his translation, although it is unfortunate that the 
licence occurs in the finest passage of the English poem. 


“ He hangs in shades the orange bright, | ‘‘ Hic inter umbras mala tendit aurea, 


Like golden lamps in a green night; Ceu nocte viridi lumina, 

And does in the pomegranates close Intusque grana condit albicantia, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. Prelata gemmis Persidum. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet, At dulciorem mellibus, labris facit 
And throws the melons at our feet; Hine ficum et nine occurrere, 
But apples plants of such a price, Citrosque nostris stravit in vestigiis 
No tree could ever bear them twice.” Quas nulla bis tulerit parens.”’ 


The “ Palace of Ice,” from Cowper’s “Task,” does credit to Mr. 
Merivale’s taste in selection, as it is peculiarly suited to Latin 
hexameters, while perhaps there is no other passage in the poem 
which would be well adapted to translation. “flis anapestics 
from the concluding song of the Spirit in “ Comus” partake of the 
stiffness which generally attends that most spirited of Greek 
metres when used in Latin. The redundant richness of the 
address to Ceres, in the ““Tempest,” supplies him with a subject 
for some good — hexameters, in which we will only notice 
the happy rendering of “ nibbling sheep,” by “ ovium rodentia 
secla;” but on the whole we think his most remarkable com- 
positions are his translations from Tennyson, a poet in whom 
few would recognise an element in common with the best Latin 
poets, and yet, in our opinion, the only poet of the present day 
whose works afford many passages which are much adapted for 
translation into Latin. It seems to us that few Roman poets 
would have been ashamed of these lines, which yet reflect the 
exact character of the poem of the “ Lotus Eaters :” 


‘* Branches they bore of that enchanted stem 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each: but whoso did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 
His voice was thin as voices from the grave, 
And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make.” 


Quinetiam magica ramos de stirpe ferebant 
Floribus et fructu gravidos, et dulcia cuique 
Dona dabant: quorum, succo semel ore recepto, 
Visa procul longis incassum anfractibus unda 
Mugire increpitans, et non sua litora plangi: 
Et tenuis, sociorum aliquis si forte locutus, 
Stridere vox, Lemurum velut imbecilla querela ; 
Et licet insomnis, somno cogi inque pediri 
Omnis; et auditis tremulo modulamine fibris 
Suave sub arguto geminari pectore murmur.” 


To judge how nearly Latin may correspond to English, we 
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may refer our readers to another passage from the same 
poem :— 


“ Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men who cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil.” 


‘‘ Vim maris, telluris haustus, ignem, et aéris luem, 

Arma, czedes, furta, raptus, ora comprecantium. 

At juvat risisse, diri carminis dulcedine, 

Irritum sublime murmur, veteris ambagem mali, 
Maxime vocis querelam, paulum habentem ponderis ; 
Quippe lesi cantilenam generis operum providi, 
Dudum arantis, proserentis, congerentis undique 
Quantulam stipem quotannis vini, olivi, tritici.” 


But the boldest of all his attempts is the version of the “ May 
Queen,” with its thoroughly modern tone of feeling, and sym- 
pathy with external nature. Guided, we should suppose, partly 
by these considerations and partly by metre, Mr. Merivale has 
adopted, in preference to any model from the golden age of 
Latin poetry, the more luxurious and reflective style of the 
“ Pervigilium Veneris,” of which the first line supplies him with 
a happy paraphrase of the title of the poem, “Cras Dione jura 
dicet fulta sublimithrono.” The following is the third stanza: 


“ T sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break. 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands gay, 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of the May.” 


“ Atqui ut experrecta fuerim noctem adeo perdormio, 
Voce fac clara voces me, modo dies illuxerit : 
Namque primulas legendum, colligandum nodulos, 
Domina quoniam feriarum, pubis et Princeps ero,” 





The rich description of an evening in early summer, as re- 
flected in a young and buoyant mind, is beautiful in its Latin 
form as well as in English :— 


‘“* The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers, 
And in the meadow trenches blow the sweet faint cuckoo flowers, 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows gray, 
And I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of the May. 


“ The light winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day, 
And I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of the May. 


‘* All the valley, mother, will be fresh, and green, and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale will merrily glance and play, 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of the May.” 


NO. XXXIII.—N. 5S. "=. 
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“ En casas intexit udas postibus caprifolium 
Inque pratis per canales cardamine suaveolet, 
Subter in stagnis coruscat orbe caltha flammeo, 
Ipsa Domina feriarum, mater, et Princeps ero. 


“ Hine et hinc nocturnus herbis it reditque spiritus, 
Et super salire visa transeunte sidera ; 
Nec diem tantillus humor inquinare cegitat : 
Ipsa Domina feriarum, pubis et Princeps ero, 


“ At virebit, at vigebit otio saltus sacro; 
Bellides jam prodit omnis collis et ranunculos; 
Floridoque lztus alveo saliet amnis inquies; 
Domina namque feriarum, pubis et Princeps ero.” 


Liberal as we have been in our quotations, we might perhaps 
be supposed, by the editor or contributors of the Arundines 
Cami, to show a want of closeness of attention, if we were 
altogether to abstain from censure on the details of their com- 
positions. But verbal criticism would be uninteresting to our 
readers; and although we believe we could point out some 
grammatical inaccuracies, they are not of a decided or strong 
character, but of the same kind with those which occur in the 
vernacular conversation of every day, such as the misjoinder,— 
to borrow a phrase from lawyers,—of tenses, where in one 
member of a sentence an indicative dogmatically affirms that 
which in the next clause is conditionally asserted by a sub- 
junctive. We are more concerned to correct an error from 
which the present collection is not entirely free, although far 
less tainted by it than many Latin versions which we have 
seen. There is nothing more injurious to the keeping and 
general effect of a Latin poem than the introduction of scraps 
from classical writers. Horace must be supposed to have meant 
something by every line which he wrote; and unless the subject 

roposed to be rendered into Latin is itself a translation from 

orace, we know of no case in which a plagiarism of one of his 
lines would be more judicious than it is honest. "Wherever the 
patch appears it becomes evident that the translator is not 
thinking of his work, but of phrases to execute it with. The 
stolen passage suggests the associations connected with it in its 
original position, which are generally quite alien from its present 
application, and the harmony of the modern poem is destroyed. 
Mr. Merivale is not prone to this transgression generally ; but 
we hardly know a more flagrant instance of it than his con- 
version of the devout Addison into a polytheist, for no better 
reason than because Horace said that success in an Olympian 
chariot race raises some men to a level with the gods, who are 
lords of the earth,—* Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.” There- 
fore, says Mr. Merivale,—* Felix obsequio, qui superos colit, 
Terrarum dominos”—where Addison much more fitly said, 
“How are thy servants blest, oh Lord! How sure is their 
defence!” In his translation of the Danaé of Simonides we will 
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not quarrel with his application of the phrase by which Horace 
expresses his indifference to foreign wars, “ unice securus,” to 
the insensibility of the infant Perseus; but we cannot under- 
stand why, because Alexus, according to Horace, sang his own 
fortunes in exile and in war, “ Dura fuge mala, dura belli,” 
Mr. Merivale should translate evdérw 8? révroc, evdirw auerpov 
xaxov— Dura fuge mala, dura ponti.” 

Still more inappropriate is Archdeacon Wrangham’s use of 
the well-known lines by which Horace expresses the sauntering 
walk of an unoccupied man,—“ Ibam forte via sacra, sicut meus 
est mos, Nescio quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis.” 


“ If, when the darling maid is gone, 
Theu dost not seek to be alone, 
Rapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe, 
And muse and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 
Thou dost not love, for love is nourished so.” 


“ Dumque absit, ni percupias tecum esse, viasque 
Sezpius ambiguas incomitatus eas ; 
Nescio quid tenerum meditans et totus in illo, 
Quicquid id est, raptus—non tibi notus Amor.” 


We have already quoted Mr. Drury’s translation of “ The 
little dog laughed to see such fine sport,”—‘ Nescio qua catulus 
risit dulcedine ludi,” which reminds a reader unpleasantly of 
Virgil’s beautiful description of birds in spring,—* Nescio qua 
preter solitum dulcedine leti Inter se foliis strepitant.” We 
may add to our list two unnecessary interpolations of irrelevant 
phrases by Mr. H. J. Hodgson, who has no poverty of language 
in himself to plead as an excuse. The first instance is from 
Wordsworth’s last rifacimento of the poem which properly 
begins, “ I met Louisa in the shade”— 

“ Though by a sickly taste betrayed, ‘“* Rusticam spernant alii puellam, et 
Some may dispraise the lovely maid.” Simplici myrto folia allaborent.”’ 
What Mr. Wordsworth may think proper to say in his next 

edition we know not; but hitherto he has not in any of his 

readings of this passage said anything about myrtle or supere- 
rogatory additions to myrtle. But Horace desires his page to 
bring him a garland of myrtle, without looking for exotics or 
rare flowers,—* Simplici myrto nihil adlabores Sedulus curo.” 

We wish notwithstanding that we had room to quote Mr. 

Hodgson’s remaining stanzas. But we must proceed to the 

conclusion of his translation from Milton, who of all men was 

least in need of having classical scraps thrust upon him, which 
he would have been both able and willing to borrow if they 
had suited his immediate purpose. 


“ He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 


‘* Qui tanta novit gaudia carpere, 
Prudensque parca mente frui sapit, 
Scit ille, ni fallor, Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti.” 











Cee attend 
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We have not thought it necessary to dilate either on Latin 
composition in general, or on the merits of the passages which 
we have quoted. All men of classical knowledge and taste are 
well aware how much refinement, critical skill, habitual accu- 
racy, and valuable knowledge is implied in the power of writing 
the least excellent of the passages which we have selected. 
Mr. Drury has given pleasure to many; and we hope he may 
have done much good by keeping up the traditional Englis 
love for this form of intellectual exercise. We do not altogether 
agree with him that recent poetry supplies much facility for 
transferring it into rhymed Latin hymns, and we have already 
intimated the qualified admiration with which we regard this 
form of composition. But, in justice to an editor to whom we 
are so much indebted, and in the expectation that religious 
poetry will be especially interesting to the readers of the 
Christian Remembrancer, we will conclude with one of Mr. 
Drury’s shorter rhymed poems, from a quaint and touching 
address to Death by Herrick :— 


“ Thou bidst me come away, ‘* Jubes abire, nec recuse, 
And I’ll no longer stay Lacrymarum rore fuso, 
Than for to shed some tears Ob culpas preteritorum 
For faults of former years, Juvenilium annorum, 
And to repent some crimes Et in corde peenitenti 
Done in the present times ; Tempore pro hoc presenti. 
To don my robes of love, Quin et pallium amoris 
Fit for the place above ; Induam, quo pergam foris ; 
To gird my loins about Quod velare me sit aptum, 
With charity throughout ; Inter czlites correptum, 
And so to travel hence Sic succincte pietate, 
With feet of innocence. Innocentia ligate, 
This done, I’ll only cry, Iter plante inchoabunt ; 
* God mercy!’ and so die.” Et suprema exclamabunt, 


* Miserere peccatoris — 
’ s .. 
Deus,’ verba hujus oris. 
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1. “ The English Churchman” Newspaper, No. 33. 


2. A Lecture on the Distinctive Characters and relative bearings of 
Theological Parties in the Christian Church; delivered in the 
Episcopal Chapel of Inverary, on the Evening of Sunday the 
12th of March, 1843, by the Rev. ALEXANDER ALLAN, M.A. 
Aberdeen : Brown, 1843. 


Last month we expressed our regret that ‘the Dunbar Schism” 
had not been terminated by the excommunication of the unhappy 
person whose name has attained such melancholy notoriety: in so 
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speaking, we were not, as indeed we expressed, without hopes that 
our Scottish brethren and fathers would, in this trying emergency, 
show themselves in their appointed stations true guardians of ‘the 
excellent deposit.” Our anticipations have been realized: our Lord’s 
promise of the perpetual life of his Church has been appealed to by 
His own successor: the dead branch has been pruned out of the 
chosen vine, and the false brother put out of communion. We can- 
not but with all solemn thankfulness record the awful words which 
have denounced Sir William Dunbar as a wilful and confirmed 
schismatic, and the letter in which the Bishop of Aberdeen com- 
municated this sentence of the Church to all his Presbyters, and 
through them to “the Holy Church throughout all the world.” 


“ Aberdeen, August 11, 1843. 

“Rev. Sir,—I feel it to be my painful duty, as Bishop of this Diocese, to direct 
that the accompanying Declaration be read from the Altar of every Chapel within 
the same, immediately after the Nicene Creed, on Sunday next, being the Ninth 
Sunday after Trinity. And I remain, your faithful brother, 

“ (Signed) Wictiam Skinner, D.D. Bishop of Aberdeen.’’ 

“In THE Name or Gop. Amen.—Whereas the Reverend Sir William Dunbar, 
Baronet, late Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen, and a Presbyter of this 
diocese, received by letters dimissory from the Lord Bishop of London, forgetting 
his duty as a Priest of the Catholic Church, did, on the twelfth day of May last, in a 
letter addressed to us, William Skinner, Doctor of Divinity, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
wilfully renounce his Canonical obedience to us his proper Ordinary, and withdraw 
himself, as he pretended, from the jurisdiction of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; 
and, notwithstanding our earnest and affectionate remonstrances repeatedly addressed 
to him, did obstinately persist in that his most undutiful and wicked act, contrary to 
his ordination vows and his solemn promise of Canonical obedience, whereby the 
said Sir William Dunbar hath violated every principle of duty, which the laws of the 
Catholic Church have recognised as binding on her Priests, and hath placed himself 
in a state of openschism: And, whereas the said Sir William Dunbar hath continued 
to officiate in defiance of our authority, therefore, we, William Skinner, Doctor in 
Divinity, Bishop of Aberdeen aforesaid, sitting with our Clergy in Synod, this tenth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, 
and acting under the provisions of Canon XLI. do declare that the said Sir William 
Dunbar hath ceased to be a Presbyter of this Church, and that all his Ministerial 
acts are without authority, as being performed apart from Christ’s mystical Body, 
wherein the one Spirit is; and we do most earnestly and solemnly warn all faithful 
people to avoid all communion with the said Sir William Dunbar in prayers and 
sacraments, or in any way giving countenance to him in his present irregular and 
sinful course, lest they be partakers with him in his sin, and thereby expose themselves 
to the threatening denounced against those who cause divisions in the Church, from 
which danger we most heartily pray that God of his great mercy would keep all the 
faithful people committed to our charge, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Synod sat two days, August 9th and 10th, in St. Andrew's 
Chapel, and was occupied, besides the Dunbar Schism, with the 
heretical lecture whose title we have prefixed to these remarks, and 
which we are given to understand, was most solemnly and formally 
condemned. We care not to give any extracts from it, or indeed to 
’ say more upon a very painful subject than that Mr. Allan avowed the 
wildest latitudinarianism, and openly renouncing “ creeds, councils, 
fathers, liturgies, and sacramental offices,” avowed his sympathy with 
the most extreme rationalism, even to the limits, as far as we can 
make him out, of Pantheism. ‘Christianity, whilst it is an efflux 
from the Divine soul of the universe, is at the same time regarded as 
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a product of the human mind and the human heart.”—P.19. Such 
are the opinions which Mr. Allan attributes to the “ Liberal party,” 
and he “ has not the slightest fear or hesitation in owning his convic- 
tion that this party is, upon the whole, a noble and a generous party ; 


‘ earnestly devoted to the cause of truth, and having the best interests 


of mankind at heart. Let the names of Milton, Locke, and Priestley, 
[two Arians and a Socinian,] bear witness to the assertion,” p. 23. 
On being summoned to attend the synod of Aberdeen on a charge of 
heresy, this servant of Satan, to use the plain language of Athanasius 
against the Arians, resigned his cure, and is now—significant retreat ! 
—on his way to Germany, there to find sympathy with the Wey- 
scheiders and Pauluses, or their successors. 

Of course all our readers will anticipate our feelings on this remark- 
able and affecting occasion. Deep gratitude to Him whose life is 
thus working in the Church, together with prayers that He will in 
His own good time “ take from the offenders all ignorance, hardness 
of heart, and contempt of His words, and fetch them home to His 
flock, that they may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites.” Such feelings are not unaccompanied with fears for our 
own Holy Mother, how 4 will receive grace and power in the coming 
strife. It may be that He is dealing with us at home mercifully and 
gently, accustoming men’s minds here to the inconceivable might and 
inner life of the Church, by displaying it elsewhere; that gradually 
and by imitation we may be taught our duty; in the Colonies as in 
Australia, we allude to the Bishop's wonderful protest against the 
Romanist intrusion,—in Scotland, as on the present occasion, 
Church principles are at work; other Bishops are acting while 
we are talking ; reading books or writing them are very well, but in 
other places the Church has the Great Realities. We hear about life, 
they show it. But this their life is also our own, praised be God! 
either that of our daughters or our nearest sister; and when the 
graciously deferred time comes, neither the Church, nor the Bishops, 
nor the Priests of England will be found wanting; we are now, it 
may be, training to do, and to suffer, and to witness as God shall 
require of us; on the one hand let us not forestall our place or our 
duty, let us in our several stations bide our time, accustom ourselves to 
unworldly thoughts, and, still better, to an unworldly life. It is not 
because we may be the last called that we shall have the least to do, 
or, if so be, to suffer for His Name’s sake: and so, on the other hand, 
as we are to avoid all rashness and forward presumption, let us try to 
strive also against the soothing hope that all this, as far as we are 
concerned, is to end in books and pamphlets, reviews and articles, 
speeches and fine talk. We are exceedingly well prepared with 
weapons here in England ; it is quite delightful to hear all that we 
say and to read all that we write; but in our hour of need and in 
coming day of sifting, may we but act half as well as those who, in 
literary graces, in popularity, and in the world’s estimate, are im- 
measurably our inferiors ! 

In conclusion, we cannot but remind our readers of good Bishop 
Horne’s memorable opinion. “ From the present circumstances of its 
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primitive orthodoxy, piety, and poverty, if the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles were upon earth, and it were put to his choice with what 
denomination of Christians he would communicate, the preference 
would probably be given to the Episcopalians (raz Cuurcn) of 
Scotland as most like the people he had been used to,” and though 
“this expression happened, as Jones, of Nayland, perfectly recollects, 
while they were talking together on one of the hills near the city of 
Canterbury, higher than the pinnacles of the cathedral, where there 
was no witness to their discourse but the sky that was over their 
heads,” we venture, even with the fear of Dr. Wynter before our 
eyes, to express a conviction that the prayers of Bishop Horne 
himself, and of the faithful departed this life in God's faith and fear, 
have been not without their power to win for the suffering Church 
of Scotland the privilege which has been granted to it, of witnessing 
before men and angels a good confession. We only repeat our prayer, 
may we do as well, and may we remember Cecil’s deep, perhaps 
prophetic, words, ‘‘ The Church of England is not fitted, in its present 
state, for a General Church. Its secularity must be purged away. 
He only can, by unknown means, heal the schisms of the Church, and 
unite it together as one external body, and that this will be done by 
‘persecution appears highly probable. I see no other means adequate 
to the end.” 





Millennium Eve. A Poem. London: Thomas Cadell, Strand. 


THE number of persons who, without common information, common 
sense, or an acquaintance with the most ordinary rules of poetical 
composition, send forth what they call ‘‘ Religious poems,” is fright- 
fully on the increase. Unsuccessful as we ine Fitherto been, we 
wil! not relax in our endeavours to abate this nuisance, and now call 
for judgment on the very worst culprit in this line whom, in the whole 
course of our duties as public prosecutor, we have ever met with. 
Millennium Eve is a religious poem of some nine thousand lines; but 
what its general scheme is, and why such a singular title is given to 
it, we are utterly at a loss to say, though we have given some little 
time and trouble to the investigation of both points. The author shall 
not be condemned unheard ; and we will, therefore, give a few lines 
as a specimen of his style. In the 8th book, entitled “ Hell,” one 
Constantine, we believe, a hero, or one of the heroes of the poem, 
after the manner of other heroes in great poems, makes a descent into 
hell. Thus opens the book— 
3 “* Like some rich fluid press’d through cloth of hair; 

And not like human form resolved to air, 

Nor that “ new thing” which God did once prepare 

For Kore and his folk, descending “ quick’? _ 

Into the horrors of the baseless pit ; 

Baseless but for a character of woe, 

The fiendly uniform transferr’d below ;— 


Forced through the earth, now Constantine descends 
In spirit to its centre ;’— 
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The descent of the Hero of a poem into hell, compared with the 
descent of jelly from a jelly-bag! This and the rest of the nonsense 
requires no comment. Once fairly landed, Constantine and his 
** guard” set out to look about them. 


“ Descend we (said his guard) to see the fire 
Prepared for the devil and his angels 
In yonder ovens meeting at right angles. 
Then down he look'd, the glaring scene to view: 
But only look’d, and instantly withdrew 
His dazzled eyes from that appalling sight. 
Nor devil’s ways nor woes were his delight. 
Said Constantine, I’ve seen enough of this. 
Then come and see the place of outer darkness ; 
If we may call it seeing (said the ange?) 
In any place which is not visible. 
So leads him, guided by internal light, 
Through hell’s dark precincts, where the very sight 
Mighit ache for darkness ; ’twas so very dismal.” 


The guard then shows Constantine “ another apparatus” by 
** mineral light.” 
* All its materials were mineral 
Of course.” 


This apparatus had a diamond pivot, which “ worked so strongly,” 
that any change in its position would derange the whole earth. Its 
operation is thus described by the “ guard :” 

* Come near, he said, and in this diamond see 
The ruling centre of earth’s gravity ; 
If I but slide it half a finger’s breadth, 
It will bring a deluge over all the earth ; 
If but an inch I moved this awFruL BUTION, 
It were enough to cause earth’s dissolution ; 
Or if the same I do but gently press, 
’Twill raise an hurricane, with such a tempest 
As soon may lash the waters to a fury 
And in the deep its dancing burdens bury.’’ 


Here we stop; the reader probably exclaiming with Constantine— 
* I’ve seen enough of this.” 


Of course, as might be expected, the person to whom a button 
is a thing of awe, the highest and most sacred subjects fail to 
impress with a sense of their awfulness. There are many passages 
which, from the grotesque absurdity with which holy things are 
spoken of, would fill a careless reader with mirth, but be most 
painful and shocking to an earnest and serious one; and how should 
it be otherwise, when a very weak and stupid man, makes silly verses 
on subjects calculated to task to the utmost, or rather overpower 
the strongest and most matured intellects? We should have been 
ashamed at hacking at such carrion as ‘ Millennium Eve;” but for 
our sense of duty of impressing once more on every would-be poet this 
important consequence: if you write poems on things in general, you 
will (to use a common expression) only make a fool of yourself; but 
if you write “‘ Religious poems,” not only you, but to a certain extent 
the interests of religion, are affected. Leave, then, O ye ambitious of 
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rhyme—leave the sacred mysteries of religion. The stock in trade 
and property room of common “ poetry” are large enough for you. 
Stick, then, for the future, to your roses and myrtle bowers; your 
locks and your sunrises; your unkind Chloes and your bleeding 
hearts. 





Tales of theTomn. By the Rev. H. W. Bewuairs, M.A. Perpetual 
Curate of St. Thomas, Stockport. London: Burns. 1843. 
Tuis is a readable book, but as we have hinted in our last number, it 
does not seem to have been called for, after Mr. Gresley’s publications, 
seeing that Mr. Bellairs travels over much the same ground, although 
not with quite so springy a tread as the Prebendary of Lichfield. 
However, the author of “ Tales of the Town” has done very well ; 
and, for the future, he will do as well if he renounces the semi-religious 
story-book, of which, though the production will doubtless not exceed 
the demand, which seems insatiable, yet, perhaps, we have had quite 
enough of the class. We do not wish one of these fictions unwritten, 
for doubtless they may have touched chords which would never have 
vibrated to a sermon; but anyhow, great as may be the needs this 
way, surely the supply is anything but stinted. Besides, Mr. Bellairs 
has powers and information which qualify him for a higher flight. 





History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, embracing their Anti- 
guities, civil, religious, and political History, §c. By JAMEs 
Jackson JaRves, Member of the American Oriental Society. 
London: Moxon, 1843. 12mo. pp. 377. 

For the benefit of our readers, we have endeavoured to ‘get up” the 
contents of this book ; the subject of which is interesting and instruc- 
tive, the writer dull and incompetent. Indeed few subjects can be 
conceived of greater interest than the real history of the civilization of 
a barbarous nation ; and the comparatively recent discovery of these 
islands by Europeans would seem to give promise of accurate and 
authentic information being accessible. Unfortunately Mr. Jarves is 
not the man to furnish it. His mind is too entirely under the dominion 
of national prejudices. In default, however, of better evidence, we 
must make the best use we can of the narrative before us. 

The first visit of Captain Cook to the Sandwich Islands occurred 
in 1778 ; and his murder by the natives, in the year following, did 
not much commend them to the favour of Europeans. Some inter- 
course meantime was held with the Americans ; and in the year 1820, 
three Wesleyan missionaries from that country visited the islands, and 
established themselves there. In a short time they appear to have 
gained entire influence over the king and his ministers ; till at length 


their power was consummated, by Mr. Richards (one of their number,) 


being requested, about three years since, to draw up a constitution for 

the state ; which he did, after the most approved form, having first, as 

our historian expresses it, “delivered a full course of lectures upon 

political economy, and the general science of government!” It is 

not to be supposed, however, that the full fruition of this ‘‘ new Atlan- 

tis” was to be secured without a struggle. That very troublesome 
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fellow who sits upon the seven hills of Rome presumed to invade this 
pet empire of Methodism ; and great is the indignation of Mr, Jarves 
and the Wesleyan missionaries. The latter content themselves with 
putting into the mouth of his majesty of Hawaii the very sensible 
remonstrance, that “the existence of various denominations would 
beget contention, and that it was better that they should all think alike” 
in matters of religion. Why, Messrs. Missionaries, except ‘ en- 
lightened” England from benefit of this rule?—But our author 
breaks forth into the following eloquent apostrophe :—“ This en- 
lightened era may behold Romanism, at the point of the bayonet, 
trampling once more in her pride upon the necks of kings. Protes- 
tantism seeks not triumphs like these; the spirit of liberty, the love 
of truth and justice to which she gave birth(!) striving within the 
bosom of indignant men of all sects, and regardless of boundary lines 
or difference of tongue, will meet on one common ground and unite 
in one universal cry, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ 
Proud hierarchy! the days in which thou couldst wreak thy ven- 
geance upon cowering kingdoms, and place man beneath a despotism 
more withering to inborn freedom than the condition of the veriest 
menial, are numbered. A mightier than thou has arisen on the 
earth—enlightened public sentiment ; before which wrong and oppres- 
sion must shrink back into the corrupt hearts that gave them birth.” 

We must now stop to inquire what this “enlightened public senti- 
ment,” mother of “the spirit of liberty and justice,” accomplished in 
Hawaii. The dissenting missionaries iyeedily secured the “ establish- 
ment” of their sect: Romish priests were forbidden to land on the 
islands ; and when, at length, under the protection of the French flag, 
they gained an entrance, fines and imprisonment were inflicted on all 
who became converts to their teaching; ‘* sermons defending the 
theology of Protestantism” (qu. what is this?) “and attacking the 
dogmas of the hostile church, were uttered from every pulpit ; tracts 
gave further circulation to their opinions ;” stories were vamped up 
(“with more zeal,” admits Mr. Jarves, “ than discretion,”) about “ the 
long and bloody persecutions of Europe, the inquisitions, crusades, 
papal supremacy,” &c.; and, as a refinement in persecution, of true 
dissenting origin, confirmed papists were made to carry out the filth 
of the fort with their naked hands!! Times, however, now are 
changed ; France has taken, here as elsewhere in the Pacific, the 
professors of the Romish faith under her protection ; and popery bids 
fair, ere long, to take a sufficient moral revenge upon her oppressors. 

Of these proceedings, we, as Englishmen, may take a view altogether 
ab extra ; for, strange to say, although we were the discoverers of the 
islands, no missionary of our Church appears ever to have set foot 
in them. Indeed, the only representatives of English Christianity that 
are mentioned throughout the narrative are a certain Rev. Mr. Ellis 
and two companions, who were “ deputized” (we thank Mr. Jarves 
for the word,) by the London Missionary Society to pay them a 
cursory visit of a few days. Were the English Church at this time 
to send out her missionaries thither, it would be the signal doubtless 
for all manner of sects to do the same. But we have, kindly, not 
provoked them. 
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Can anything, now, we ask, be more miserably instructive than this 
whole history? 1st, We have Methodists and Romanists contending 
for the ground which ought long ago to have been occupied by our- 
selves. And, 2dly, We see a body of American Protestant mission- 
aries enacting a more horrible specimen of tyranny than was ever, 
we firmly believe, practised by the inquisition! A painful instance, 
truly, of human inconsistency. 

In conclusion, we would gladly give an estimate of the success of 
the Wesleyan missionaries in the conversion and instruction of the 
natives ; but, from the moment that the Romish priests are mentioned in 
his pages, the evidence of Mr. Jarves becomes manifestly altogether 
untrustworthy. He cannot speak of them with temper, or even 
decency. The population of the group of islands (twelve in number, ) 
Mr. Jarves estimates at 100,000; of whom there are 16,000 adult 
Christians, and 18,000 baptized children. The climate he represents, 
from personal experience, to be excellent; the land capable of yield- 
ing great variety of produce ; the harbours commodious; the people 
intelligent. 


The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent. A Sermon preached 
pre the University, in the Cathedral Church of Christ, in 
aford, on the Fourth Sunday after Easter. By the Rev. 
E. B. Pusry, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of 
Christ Church, and late Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford: 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1843. 
We tt, then, the case is all before us, and we suppose we know as 
much as we are destined to know of its features and character. The 
publication of Dr. Pusey’s sermon leaves it more mysterious than 
ever, Till that event, we felt that we had nothing to say ; but we 
thought that it might supply us with some light. We felt sure that 
the newspaper statements of Dr. Pusey’s having avowed either 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation were mere absurdities ; but we 
had prepared ourselves to find in his sermon some modes of expression 
which we could have wished avoided, some phraseology too startling 
to be discreet, some forms of speech such as we should not have felt 
ourselves justified in adopting. Whether or not we were to agree 
with the Oxford Doctors in their estimate of the danger, we expected 
to discover what they thought dangerous. But, to our surprise, we 
found ourselves at the end of the sermon before we made such dis- 
covery. There is not only, as far as we have observed, nothing 
unsound, but nothing startling in it. It is simply an exposition of the 
Anglican doctrine of the eucharist, that, by means of the appointed 
consecration, the elements become our Lord’s body and blood to all 
faithful receivers. Dr. Pusey explicitly refuses to adopt any explana- 
tion of the mode in which, themselves remaining bread and wine, they 
are made so, and in such refusal, as is easy to see, there ig involved a 
rejection both of the Romish and the Lutheran tenet. The autho- 
rities referred to in his appendix will be found worth consulting. 
The Six Doctors, therefore, have placed themselves in a great 
dilemma. Either they are opposed to Dr. Pusey’s doctrine, and 
therefore have peace him ; or they have done so because, though 
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not opposed to his doctrines, they think his preaching ill-judged and 
dangerous; or, lastly, they disapprove of any public reflections on 
university and college practice, such as one of Dr. Pusey’s on rare com- 
munion, being addressed to a congregation of which under-graduates 
form so large a proportion. If the first of these suppositions be the 
true one, let them see to it, how their views can be harmonized with 
the catechism on the Articles. They are in this case opposed to what 
is called the high view of the eucharist; and such we fear is the light 
in which the public at present regards them. On the second supposi- 
tion, they are at least bound to say that they do not condemn Dr. 
Pusey’s doctrine for their own sakes still more than for his ; and, if the 
third reason was that which governed them, the same consideration 
applies. Surely his doctrinal soundness is a clergyman’s point of 
honour, and a delicate mind will not give an impression against it, 
when it does not dare distinctly to impugn it. But, as we have already 
said, Dr. Pusey’s accusers are more concerned in this matter than he 
is. It is for them to show that they do not reject the doctrines to 
which they have sworn. 

And here we must deprecate, for the future, unnecessary judicial 
proceedings connected with theology in our universities. The Six 
Doctors have no authority over the Church, and a very limited one in 
Oxford. They can therefore do very little in the way of stopping the 
yeas of opinions to which they object. But, by seeming to have 
settled something, (though no mortal knows what,) they commit them- 
selves, give the public an impression that some step has been taken in 
the Church—that we are not in the same position doctrinally as we 
were last year. Of course, as we have already said, the Church of 
England is just where she was; but people will not understand this, 
and the excitement will be proportionable to the ignorance and mis- 
apprehension. As it is, we understand that Dr. Pusey’s sermon is 
selling as pamphlet never sold before, and when his opponents remem- 
ber, not merely the sermon itself, but the authorities quoted in the 
appendix, they may ask themselves what they have gained by the line 
of conduct they have adopted. 

[An accidental delay in the insertion of these remarks has enabled 
us to see the further development of events connected with their sub- 
ject. And this we must say, that Dr. Wynter’s demeanour towards 
the very numerous and distinguished gentlemen who signed the 
address, including a judge of the land, a cabinet minister, and dig- 
nitaries of the Church placed higher than himself, has a marvellous 
resemblance to that of a man who feels himself in the wrong.] 


The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments: a Translation 
of the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Efficiorum of 
Durandas, some time Bishop of Mende. With an Introductory 
Essay, §c. By Rev. J.M.Neatz, B.A. and Rev. B. West, 
B Pp. exxxii. and 252. Leeds: T.W.Green. London: 
Rivingtons. . Cambridge: Stevenson. 


WeE up treat as exploded the vulgar and most illiberal prejudice, 
which classed the magnificent ecclesiastical structures of the middle 
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ages with the most cumbrous efforts of barbaric art, and affected to 
see in Salisbury Cathedral, or York Minster, little more than fortuitous 
combination of huge masses, by some such blind chance as that which 
forms the stalagmites of a Derbyshire cave into tables, or pinnacles, 
and yet, somehow or other, resulting in a beautiful whole, that en- 
forces attention and admiration. But many are still as unjust to 
part of the rationale of Gothic art, as they used to be to the 
skill in design and execution of our forefathers ; and if one ventured 
to hint at a subtle principle of symbolism running down through our 
great cathedrals, to the smallest shrine, or chapel, he would be in 
danger of being laughed at as fanciful or absurd. Charlotte Eliza- 
beth might moralize for a month on an ant-hill, or a spider's web ; 
but the aschenins might not be allowed a few moments’ talk on the 
esoteric teaching of the very stones and framework, and of the lavish 
and elaborate ornaments, of our mighty minsters. And yet surely 
man—man sanctified in Holy Baptism, and exerting his sanctified 
ae to holy purposes, is not the least noble artificer, nor the least 
intelligent arachne ; nor the one, therefore, in whose best works we 
might most expect to find a moral worthy to be read. 

The works of Durandas, which have never been beyond the reach 
of the curious and learned, have all along witnessed to the fact, that 
there is a meaning, and one subordinately intended by the artificer, in 
our ecclesiastical forms and details; for he wrote at the very time when 
some of our most splendid churches were being erected;—when the 


glorious west front of Wells was elaborating its noble homily on the’ 


communion of saints ;—when the aspirings of Salisbury were a 
upwards to the sky, one by one, in rapid succession, and telling the 
saint below of their future resurrection ;—when the exquisite five 
sisters were beginning “to weave” on the floor of the transept of 
York Minster 
** Their threefold tints, 
Faith, Prayer, and Love.” 


But though the learned might have seen, yet they did not see, the 
evidence of this intended symbolism in Gothic art. The unlearned 
may perhaps be more susceptible of the lesson, now the evidence is 
placed before them so strongly in the translation of the elaborate 
work of the good bishop of Mende. 

But if there was symbolism, what was symbolized? Some will 
take it for granted mere trash at the best ;—others will be quite cer- 
tain worse than trash,—nothing but pride and worldly luxury, 
nothing but false doctrine and false morality. But let them hear the 
witness of those times, and they will at least reconsider their verdict. 
And we will first let it speak upon images and pictures, a promising 
theme, we freely confess, for error, or for folly: and yet surely the 
- way in which internal grace should, as it were, stand out in good 
works is here beautifully symbolized. 

“ The carved images which project from the walls, appear, as it were, to be 
coming out of it; because, when by reiterated custom virtues so pertain to the faith- 


ful, that they seem naturally implanted in them, they are exercised in all their 
various operations.” —P, 31. 


Or we may of course expect to hear of pride and pomp, for its own 
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sake, where the = of the clergy in the church is described ; ac- 
cordingly we read the Bishop thus :— 
** The chancel, that is the head of the church, being lower than its body, signifieth 


how great humility there should be in the clergy or in prelate, according to that 
saying, and the more thou art exalted, humble thyself in all things.”’—P. 31. 


And in another place to which we have lost the reference, he says, 


“The Bishop’s throne is carpeted with tapestry, because he ought to trample on 
the pride and luxuries of the world.” 


That there is nothing merely fanciful in the treatise of Durandus, 
we are not indeed disposed to affirm; but we may safely say that there 
is no one portion of his work which does not amply atone for his 
fanciful interpretations, by so)'d instruction and holy precept. Where, 
tor instance, he descants upoi: bells, and all their parts and accessories, 
we may sometimes hesitate to follow him. We may doubt whether 
“the pegs by which the wooden frame is joined together or fastened, 
are the oracles of the prophets;” whether ‘ the iron cramps by which 
the bell is joined to the frame denote charity ;” whether “as the rope 
is composed of three strands, so doth the Scripture consist of a 
Trinity—namely, of history, allegory, and morality; and as the rope 
coming down from the wooden frame into the hand of the priest, 
is Scripture descending from the mystery of the cross into the mouth 
of the preacher.” Such things we may hesitate to adopt exactly, but 
we shall not be the worse for the following morals, one of which we 
have printed in italics, for its happy and characteristic style :— 


“ ¢ Bells do signify preachers, who ought, after the likeness of a bell, to exhort the 
faithful.’ ‘The hardness of the metal signifieth fortitude on the mind of the preacher.’ 
‘A prelate who hath not the skill of preaching will be like unto a bell without a 
clapper.’ According to that saying of Gregory, ‘A priest, if he knoweth not how to 
preach, nor what voice of exhortation he can deliver, is a dumb preacher, and also as 
a dumb dog which cannot bark.’ The striking the bell denoteth that a preacher ought 
first of all to strike at the vices in himself for correction, and then advance to blame those 
of others : lest indeed, contrary to the teaching of the Apostle, ‘When he hath preached 
to others, he himself should be a cast-away.’ Which also the Psalm doth testify ; 
* But unto the ungodly, saith God: Why dost thou preach my laws, and takest my 
covenant in thy mouth?’ Because, truly by the example of his own sufferings, he 
often gaineth access to those whom, by the learning of his discourse, he cannot move. 
The link by which the clapper is joined or bound unto the bell, is moderation, by 
which, namely, by the authority of Scripture, the tongue of the preacher who wisheth 
to draw men’s hearts is ruled.”—P. 89. 


The translation from Durandus is preceded by an Essay on Sacra- 
mentality,* a principle of Ecclesiastical design, in which the principle 





* The worp Sacramentality is a great bugbear just now. The THING, we are glad 
to learn, is passing downward through the church, even to dissenting bodies, as we 
find from one of the most violent tirades Jately issued against the Church of Christ. 
** Depend upon it,” says one Edward Miall of Leicester, ‘‘our churches,” (i.e. our 
conventicles,) “our churches cannot stand by and in tame acquiescence permit the 
growth and expansion of priestly assumptions, whereby the Saviour is denuded of his 
prerogatives, and his holy gospel shorn of its power, without bringing round a period 
of terrible retribution. Even now we may discover tokens of the divine displeasure. 
Upon many a church, unfaithful to these high principles, we read the sentence, 
‘Ichabod—thy glory is departed.’ Within the precincts of nonconformity itself, is 
gradually stealing a callous insensibility to the Saviour’s honour—and heartily am I 
grieved to observe, that a sacerdotal spirit is gaining ground among us. The conse- 
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and doctrince of symbolism in Ecclesiastical architecture is more 
formally stated, and more fully brought out, than it has hitherto been ; 
though it has certainly been recognised, and even taken for granted by 
several writers of late. However, it required. to be brought out into a 
more consistent whole, and to be presented to the Ecclesiologist. 

‘* In se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus,” and this Messrs. Neale and 
Webb have happily effected. Altogether this volume forms one of 
the most acceptable additions lately made to the Churchman’s library. 





The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, translated in the Terza Rima of 
the Original, §c. By Joun Dayman, M.A. &c. London: 
Painter. 1843. 

WE own ourselves sceptical as to the desirability of attempting ver- 

sions of works which derive much of their character from that which 

no version can preserve. It is well, perhaps, that the stories of the 

Iliad and the Odyssey should be made known to the merely English 

reader, even through the medium of most unworthy representatives of 

the poems themselves; and, similarly, it is well for those who know 
nothing of Italian to learn from Mr. Carey (whose translation, how- 
ever, we have no wish to deny is very superior indeed to our versions 
of Homer, ) the contents, the scenes, the incidents, and the thoughts of 
the Divine Comedy. Thus, without knowing Dante himself they 
will at least know what he did, and may have some conception of his 
relative importance in the genius of Europe, and what is his bearing 
on the mind of Christendom. But, as we have said, they cannot thus 
know Dante himself. His peculiar manner is something too closely 
personal to him to be otherwise than essential to the effect of what he 
says. Nothing can give an adequate conception of his great work, 
which does not in some way represent its versification. Now, the 

Terza Rima is something very unlike blank verse, and by adopting 

blank verse Mr. Carey has deprived even his unrivalled command of 

beautiful English, and his felicity in translating, of power to carry off 
some of Dante’s finest and most characteristic touches. 

But'still he has more than served the purpose we speak of; and the 
question is, can much be done for the English reader beyond that 
purpose? Here is an attempt to go further, by giving us the first 

art of the Divine Comedy in terze rime. But are English terze rime 
ike Italian ones? We think not; we think, consisting as the former 
do mainly of single rhymes, the effect on the ear is something very 
different; while the difficulty which they involve, though perhaps not 
very formidable to a good versifier in an original composition, must 
render it next to impossible for a translator to keep close to his master ; 
to give his words, or equivalent ones ; to take off a true impression of 
his characteristic touches ; to represent his pictures with neither more 
nor fewer features than he has chosen to bestow on them. Every 
reader of Dante must know how essential it is to master his very 
words, how much each image depends for its effect on being looked at 





quences of the evil are not yet fully developed. But thus much is apparent—that 
our laxity of principle sets wide open to the young the door of egress from our ranks 
—and they are leaving us in crowds.” 
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just as he has presented it; and how wonderful and mysterious is 
the charm that proceeds from his very ‘phrases. We cannot think 
that Mr. Dayman has justified his difficult undertaking by success 
in preserving these. We have only had time to look at his version 
of some of the prominent and well-known parts of the Inferno,—the 
first and third cantos, the episode of Francesca, the interview with 
Farinata, and the fearful tale of Ugolino; and we are compelled 
to own, that, inadequate though it be, Mr.Carey’s blank verse gives 
a better reflection of the original, than our present translator's 
terze rime. We have not the former by us, and therefore cannot 
institute a comparison between them in particular instances. We 
must show, however, by one or two examples, how hampered Mr, 
Dayman has been by his self-imposed difficulties: and how neglectful 
he has shown himself of that preservation of minute touches, and 
particular expressions, which, necessary in rendering every author of 
real worth, is most especially necessary in rendering Dante. For 
instance, in the first canto, every reader’s ear and memory carry 
away with delight the lines, 
“Oh! se’ tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte, 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume.”’ 

Here “di parlar si largo fiume” is the important phrase, and a 
noble one it is, which Mr. Dayman renders by “ of parle so liberal 
the tide,” surely succeeding thereby in evaporating its beauty most 
ae ag 

r. Dayman has rather floundered in giving the awful inscription 
over the gate of hell. ‘ Woe without remove” is an awkward substi- 
tute, for “‘ eterno dolore.” In the next ternary one of his epithets is 
more happily chosen than Mr. Carey’s— 

“ La divina Potestate 
La somma sapienza, e’l Primo amore,” 

are given by him thus: 


 —- the Might Divine 
The Sapreme Wisdom, and the Primal Love.’’ 

Mr. Carey has Primeval Love, and Primal is certainly much more 
to the purpose. But why could not Mr. Dayman’s ear have sug- 
gested to him the epithet sovran for Wisdom, instead of supreme, 
and so he might have been spared the awkwardness of changing the 
pronunciation of the latter, and even then not escaping an uncouth 
spondee in his second foot. 


In the same canto— 
** Tongues of all strain, dread language of despair !”’ 
is a most feeble rendering of— 
* Diverse lingue, orribili favelle,” 
where Dante’s very words are much more requisite to the effect than 


— at first be thought; but the whole awful passage is certainly 
well translated, and, therefore, we present it to our readers :— 
“ Sighs there, and moaning sobs, and shriller cries 


Rebounded echoing through the starless air, 
And early forced the tear-gush from mine eyes : 
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Tongues of all strain, dread language of despair, 
Words born of anguish, accents choked with ire, 
And voices loud and hoarse were mingling there 

With sound of hands, to swell one uproar dire 
That aye went eddying round that timeless gloom, 
As the sand eddieth in the whirlwind’s gyre.” 


The opening of the fourth canto is given with a good deal of 
power, though it is sadly disfigured by the vulgarism ‘ my where- 
about.” In the same— 


‘** The wood [ mean which thronging spirits fill,” 
is not the meaning of 
‘* La selva dico di spiriti spessi.” 


Of all unhappy renderings of a fine thing, we know none more 
unhappy than the substitute which Mr. Dayman has given for 
“ Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 


Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti : 
Parlavan rado con voci soavi.’’ 


It is as follows :— 


“ Shades there abide whose slow and serious eyes 
With grave authority consign their look ! 
And rarely heard their mellow accents rise.” 


Yes, we have observed one a little way back which is worse still :-— 


“ Parlando cose che’l tacere é bello, 
Si com’ era ’I parlar cola dov’ era,” 


which is rendered thus :-— 


“ Things we discoursed of comely told when told ; 
As comely now that silence be their doom.” 


We could multiply instances of defects of this sort; but we have 
said enough to make our meaning plain. We have given one proof 
that Mr. Davie can write well, and we dare say we might easily 
find many more; but his difficulties have been too much for him, at 
least in the very great and important passages to which we naturally 
betake ourselves. Should his zeal in the cause of Dante, which seems 
most commendable and intelligent, lead him to venture on the Pur- 

torio, we hope that he will keep our hints in mind; and if he can 

nd a measure possessing sufficient resemblance to that of the Divine 
Comedy to represent, in some measure, its effect, we hope that it will 
be sufficiently free from difficulty to enable him to give more exact 
equivalents for his master’s words and expressions than he has done 
in the present instance. We ought to mention that this volume is 
enriched by notes, which, judging from a mere glance, we are dis- 
posed to pronounce both erudite and valuable. 


NO. XXXIII.—N. S. 
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We mentioned on a former occasion that Mr. Robertson’s work, “ How to 
Conform to the Rubric,” (Parker) had cruel injustice done it by the commenda- 
tory notice of the Quarterly reviewer. In truth it is written in a catholic tone, 
very unlike that of the article where it is praised ; and it is full of information 
and acuteness. The view of rubrical obligation which it takes would require to 
be considered at greater length than we can bestow on it at present, but it is, 
beyond all doubt, an important one, which deserves much thought, even on the 
part of such as may be unable to adopt it. 


“A Short History of Ireland” (Souter and Law, Fleet Street). This little 
work contains in a few pages, and for the price of two shillings, a very careful 
summary of the principal events in the history of Ireland. It is evidently the 
production of a young and inexperienced writer; and there are many matters, 
both of style and sentiment, with which we could find fault; but there are a 
cleverness, a naturalness, and a naiveté in it, which make it very agreeable and 
pleasant reading. 


“A Beneficed Clergyman” has put forth a pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Mesmerism 
the Gift of God,” (Painter,) in reply to the “ Satanic Agency and Mesmerism” 
of Mr. M‘Neile. We have never fallen in with the latter; but we cannot help 
thinking that, on the ground taken by the combatants, the Beneficed Clergyman 
has the best of it. Of Mesmerism itself we say nothing, because we know 
nothing. 


The author's name must ensure readers of Mr. Maurice's Letter to Lord 
Ashley, “on Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Protestantism,” ( Parker.) 
It is full of all the careful, reverent, and generous thought which we always 
find in Mr. Maurice’s writings, and is, we think, calculated to do much good. 
We trust that the excellent nobleman to whom it is addressed will give it his 
serious attention, and so be delivered out of the temptation which besets him at 
present. Our only complaint against Mr. Maurice is, that he seems too much to 
represent the different classes of society as having been living all this while 
under totally different religious systems, the harmony of which remains yet to 
be manifested. Now, though there be much truth in our author’s views of the 
tendencies of the different classes of the community, we think he seems to under- 
rate, (we do not say more than seems, for we are speaking only of the impression 
which he accidently produces,) the extent to which they have even now, and 
in times past been harmonized,—the number of Catholics, of the upper orders, 
who have been Protestants in his sense of cherishing a constant sense of personal 
religion, and the number of the middling orders who, along with such sense, 
have been Catholics. When people fall to talking of Catholicism in the 
English Church, they are much too apt to speak of it as a thing yet future: 
its full development undoubtedly is so, but we must not deceive ourselves by 
exaggerating the work which we have to do. 


“The Doctrine of Regeneration Considered,” by the Rev. G. B. Sandfor’, 
(Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, London,) is an intelligent treatise by a gentle- 
man of industry, research, and sound principle. 


Mr. Maitland, Dr. Todd, and one or two other recent writers on Prophecy, 
have found an opponent in the Rev. T. R. Birks, fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who ae just published a volume, entitled “ First Elements of 
Sacred Prophecy, &c.” (Painter,) directed very mainly against the authors 
in question: whom he designates not inaptly by the title of Futurists, reserv- 
ing for those who adhere generally to the Medean scheme, that of Protestant 
commentators. Mr. Birks is a striking and pious writer, and a man of no 
ordinary powers and attainments; but we think he would have come better 
prepared to meet such antagonists as Mr. Maitland and Dr. Todd, had he 
disabused himself of certain absurd suspicions regarding the tendency of their 
writings, and an inclination to view their opinions and reasonings in the light 
of consequences which he thinks must issue from their adoption. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Darling, of Little Queen-street, for a reprint of a 
very curious work, “An Humble, Earnest, and ‘Affectionate Address to the 
Clergy,” by William Law, A.M. This was the last publication of that 
remarkable man, and a strange contrast it is to his earlier ones. We were 
aware that in his later years he had become enamoured of Behmen and 
Mysticisim in general, but we did not know how completely he abandoned 
his Church ae cae The pamphlet before us is cated Quaker in its tone, 
but it nevertheless contains many true, deep, and sublime things. 


We have never seen the Rev. J. Sutcliffe’s pamphlet, “ accusing the Bishop 
of London of Heresy and Popery,” and therefore much of the force of the 
Rev. H. Berkeley Jones’s “ Reply” to it (Rivingtons) is lost on us. We think 
it can hardly be worth a Reply. We wish Mr. Jones would not mar his good 
cause by making untenable assertions. It is not true “that the Clergy are 
learned” as a body, and it is most important that they should learn to know 
and lament their fault in this respect. 


We must own to great disappointment in the Charge of the Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin (Seeley and Burnside). Whatever side his lord- 
ship might have taken in the controversies of the day, we looked, from a theo- 
logian like him, for information less accessible to all than the contents of the 
British Critic or the Tracts for the Times, and for something like a positive 
counter view to that taken by writers whom he might oppose. We have not, 
however, found such in the Charge, though the notes promise something like it. 


The Archdeacon of Chichester’s recent Charge (Murray) is, like everything 
else from his pen, full of beauty and interest. We are glad to find him address- 
ing churchwardens so warmly and persuasively, and also to see the whole 
Charge so pervaded by a spirit of hope for England and her Church. 


The Archdeacon of Colchester, Sir Herbert Oakeley, has just published his 
primary Charge (Rivingtons), and an excellent one it is. It contains a lumi- 
nous exposition of the present condition of the church-rate question, which 
should be carefully read by all the Clergy, and shown to their churchwardens. 
The remarks on other subjects, particularly the present divisions in the Church, 
are in an admirable spirit, and calculated to do much good. 


Contrary to our usual practice, we are induced to say something, beyond a 
mere announcement, of single sermons. We select two :— 


The first shall be “The Eucharistic Presence Real, not Corporal, by Dr. 
Biber,” (Rivington,) which we do not like, because it seems to us to aim at 
the very worst possible thing—a Via Media, which shall be middle only because 
it is not any principle, whose essence is mediety as such rather than Catholic 
doctrine. Of course it is difficult to express ourselves accurately in the narrow 
limits of these brief notices; but here is a sermon, the title of which is unex- 
ceptionable, and (as far as we can understand, a loose, rambling, and very un- 
congregational style,) the main doctrine of which is not unorthodox: and yet 
which gives the unpleasant impression, to us at least, that, from the time and 
circumstances under which it was preached, it was meant to pass off in some 
quarters as a protest against what it did not in fact mean to protest against ; that, 
though one in doctrine with Dr. Pusey, Dr. Biber had no ot jection to be thought 
also by those who knew nothing about it, other than one with the same most 
‘respected theologian; and that the Incumbent of Roehampton went out of his 
way to proclaim a verbal disagreement with a certain sermon, or rather to be 
thought to hint it very obliquely, when, in point of fact, all the time, he knew 
that he did not intend theoretically the slightest difference in doctrine, and 
that he sought rather to convey an impression on his congregation than to 
commit himself as a writer against what he knew to be the orthodox doctrine. 
We are as sensitively alive as any can be to the evils of party; we yield not to 
Mr. Sewell himself in this respect; but we do say emphatically that beyond its due 





—— —— 
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measure to be afraid of what ignorant people choose to call party, is shallow self- 
opinionativeness, anda thing utterly to be avoided and despised. If the Church 
Catholic, for instance, had chosen to affect to draw some subtle distinction 
which never existed between its dogmas and the doctrine of St. Athanasius, 
and this for fear of being called Athanasians, (which, by the bye, was a nick- 
name bestowed upon the Catholics,) such conduct would have been weak and 
delusive, and partaking of party-spirit, too, of the worst kinds: and so—and we 
trust not intentionally to misrepresent Dr. Biber, if we do, his unhappy style or 
our stupidity are to be blamed—we think that it was ill-judged and perhaps 
unkind to an individual, if not undutiful to the Church, to select a recent crisis 
as the very moment to preach a sermon quotable both ways, which had one 
sound and another meaning. 


The second shall be “ A Sermon in behalf of the Special Fund for Providing 
National Schools for the Manufacturing and Mining Districts, by the Hon. and 
Rev. John Grey, Vicar of Wooler,” (Burns,) which is a very good sermon, 
and we select it, not for its special merits, which are, however, very considerable, 
but for other reasons. First, because it gives us an opportunity to urge- the 
necessity of contributing to this Fund, raised by the National Society as a sort 
of humble confession of our frightful neglects towards our baptized brethren. 
If the rejection of the ill-judged government scheme of education had only 
produced this offering, of what in about three weeks amounted to some 
60,000/., we should have been content to believe that the worse than heathen 
state of our manufacturing districts, in exposing which we have borne our part, 
was beginning to be known, and, far better, to be repented of by those who 
have the means to remedy it, and we cannot but think well of the National 
Society for permitting the rich, at this crisis of our fate, the privilege, by self- 
denial, of expressing something like national humiliation for national sin, un- 
paralleled in the annals of a christian country. But, secondly, we are bound, 
with whatever pain, to record our unqualified disapprobation of the mode in * 
which this subscription is conducted. Subscription-lists are at the best but 
suspicious things, and, somehow, inconsistent with certain gospel precepts ; but 
to rank ladies and gentlemen, peers and right honourables, as thousand-pound 
men, and five-hundred-pound men, down in due gradation of ranks to guinea- 
men; to say to the one order “Sit thou here,” proud, pompous, and admir- 
able; and to the other order, “Stand thou there,” poor, poverty-stricken, and 
crowded with the ignoble herd; this is unusually and significantly offensive. 
In good deeds, where perhaps the balance of self-denial is, like the widow’s 
mite, in favour of the curate’s guinea as compared with the rich man’s 
thousands; the one, if they must be published and placarded, ought to rank with 
the other. The Church, as it recognises neither high nor low, rich nor poor, 
but only as in God’s sight the dutiful and willing heart, the “ cheerful” rather 
than the large giver, ought never to have permitted itself this unchristian 
classification. 


We have been too long, by some unaccountable accident, in noticing a very 
admirable Sermon, entitled, ‘‘ Christ’s Ministers to give attendance to Reading, 
Exhortation, and Doctrine,” by Leicester Darwall, M.A. (Rivingtons). Both 
the text and the notes of this pamphlet are very valuable. 


“* Unity and Love Essential to the Increase of the Body of Christ,” is the title 
given by the Rev. J. M. Wilkins, A.M. Rector of Southwell, to a very excellent 
and orthodox Sermon preached by him at the Bishop of Lincoln’s last Visita- 
tion, and “ published in obedience to the desire of the Bishop and Clergy,” 
(Rivingtons). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. } 





A FEW QUESTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARTICLE 
ON THE “ RUBRICS AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND,” IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR MAY, 1843. 


P.243.—“ It is, for example, not seemly, if the matter be at all 
worthy of episcopal interference, as we think it certainly is—that a 
preacher should be enjoined to wear a white gown at one end of 
London Bridge, and a black gown on the other,—which must be the 
case till the Bishop of Winchester shall have adopted the Bishop of 
London’s views, or,’ &c. 

The Bishop of London has not enjoined preachers to wear a white 
gown. He says in his Charge, that he is hardly prepared to give any 
positive direction on this point. He states his opinion (which seems 
also to be that of the Reviewer) that it is certainly desirable that uni- 
formity of practice should prevail in the Church at large. 

Is it the case that the Bishop of Winchester has “ enjoined 
preachers to wear a black gown?” 

Pp. 243, 244,—* All Christians using the Apostles’ Creed acknow- 
ledge themselves to be members of one holy Catholic or Universal 
Church, and so all who profess and call themselves Christians are, in 
this view of the matter, and according to the interpretation of our 
Liturgy, Catholics.” 

But do ‘all who profess and call themselves Christians” use the 
Apostles’ Creed ?>—Do not many reject all forms whatever ? 

It is said in the next page, ‘ that the Church of England uses it ” 
(the word Catholic) ‘as it was used in the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian Church—as nearly synonymous with orthodox.” 

Is it meant by the Reviewer, that “all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians are . . . according to the interpretation of our 
Liturgy,” “orthodox?” Heretics call themselves Christians. The 
Church teaches us to pray for heretics. Does she mean, then, by 
heretics—‘* Catholics””— i.e. as the Reviewer shows, “ orthodox” 
persons ? 

If the Romanists have uscd as an argument in favour of their 
corrupt communion the common application to it of the word 
“ Catholic” —surely the name is even on this account ‘‘ worth dis- 
puting about.” If Archbishop Secker had lived now when we have 
to contend with Popery, it is probable that he would have claimed the 
title as the heritage of his own Church. 

By this time we ought to know that words are not trifles. 

P. 248.—The Reviewer criticizes the expressions of the Bishop of 
London's Charge, and in the course of his criticism says, or seems to 
say, that “a venial transgression” ‘“ might indecd be justified, or .. . 
something more than justified.” ; 

That “an exact and conscientious performance of a prescribed 
duty” might be “justified,” or even “ more than justified,” ¢,e. might 
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be commended, appears to me quite true, but I do not see how this can 
be said of a transgression. 

The Reviewer thinks it inconsistent with “ Common Prayer” that 
minister and people should all look one way in prayer, for his argu- 
ment comes to this. He devotes some pages to this subject in the 
latter part of the Review. He has failed to make me see that the 
circumstance of the minister and people facing the same way, inter- 
feres with “‘common prayer.” He advocates the custom of all turning 
towards the Communion Table while repeating the Creeds, but he 
should have shown how this does not interfere with a proper repetition 
of our ‘* Common faith.” 

While the Reviewer is upon this subject, he says that the frontis- 
piece to Bishop Sparrow’s “ Rationale’ has been appealed to as 
‘authority.’ He cannot here refer to the Bishop of London’s 
Charge, for though he says that the Bishop treats the practice of 
worshipping towards the East ‘* with a kind of indulgent countenance,” 
(p. 278,) yet the Bishop does really say that he does not consider it to 
be the intention of our Church, that the officiating minister, when 
reading prayers, should turn to the East, with his back to the congre- 
gation. And when the Bishop speaks of Sparrow, he refers to his 
words, and not to the frontispiece to his book. 

P. 258.—The Reviewer places a Rubric, which he says (though 
I see it not) seems to imply one practice, in opposition to another 
Rubric which positively enjoins another. Ifthe former Rubric only 
implies, we must take the clearer guidance of a positive injunction. 

It seems to me to be a conclusive argument for the original practice 
with regard to the Church Militant Prayer, that its use is assumed in 
all the State Services. Besides, the direction that certain words are 
to be left out, “if there be no alms or oblations,” implies that the 
prayer is to be used on such occasions. 

The Reviewer argues against the “ innovation” of using the first 
part of the Marriage Service in the body of the Church. 

He says (p.271), ** We talk of leading a lady to the ALTAR.” So 
we do; and I suppose this expression must have originated in times 
when the bridegroom really did lead the bride to the altar, which, 
according to the custom which has generally prevailed of late, he does 
not. She is generally brought to the altar by some one else, Ac- 
cording to the practice reprobated by the Reviewer, she is “ led to the 
altar” by the bridegroom. 

Has not the practice of reading the first part of the service always 
continued in some parts of the west of England? 

The Bishop of London does not refer to this matter in his Charge. 

The following note is in p. 264, in which the Rev‘ewer is speaking 
of the use of the gown in preaching : 

“It may be worth remarking, that in the Roman Catholic church 
a like principle prevails: when the same priest performs the service 
and preaches, he takes off, before he ascends the pulpit, the peculiar 
vestment, (chasuble or cope,) in which he performs the rites, and 
assumes it again when he returns to the altar.” 

The use then of the same vestment during the whole of the morning 
service is not to be traced to popery. S.C. 

















THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


Tue practical consideration which we propose to give to our sub- 
ject, has been suggested by the objections which, as far as we are able 
to know them, have been brought against the sermon of Mr. Morris 

not long since. It seems that a mere expression of hope, on his part, 
that the murdered Laud still intercedes for his beloved Church, is a 
notion full of terror to some people in these days. We believe, indeed, 
that the persons who disliked Mr. Morris’s statement were on the look- 
out, as sailors say, for squalls, and that a predisposition was the main 
cause of their malady ; still there must have been something more than 
this, which induced them to fix upon the passage in question as a vul- 
nerable point in their adversary. They must oe seen something in 
it which they did not like, and this something must either have been the 
opinion that the saints departed intercede for the saints on earth, or 
an indistinct idea that the admission of such a notion is inseparable 
from the abuse of it, and that to believe that departed saints are pray- 
ing for us, is necessarily followed by our prayers to them. Now, we 
can hardly imagine the objectors to have been so utterly unreasonable 
as to entertain the latter opinion, forgetting that the fact of the minis- 
try of angels is generally admitted, although men are not induced 
thereby to pray to them, any more than to any other gracious means 
of good, animate or inanimate, by which God works out the designs 
of His providence. We do not believe this of them, and therefore we 
are inclined to attribute their objections to an habitual fear of contem- 
plating the nature and probable occupations of the intermediate state, 
as if to think of it were unsafe, and to speak of it presumptuous, 
except in that vague and erroneous manner which is too popular 
amongst us, and which, if it leaves any impression upon the mind of 
the hearer or the speaker, strengthens a mistake which makes some 
parts of Scripture a dead letter to them, and the burial service of the 
Church a form, into much of the spirit of which they cannot enter. 
Weare confirmed in this opinion by the remarks which we have heard 
on Mr. Morris’s sermon: for one friend of ours, who has become a 
woman of most catholic feeling and practice, but who has never had 
this subject brought before her, was shocked and hurt at the very 
thought of such intermediate occupations; and thus, through never 
having received any instruction upon the subject, she was liable, at any 
time, to have her confidence in her pastors, and in the Fathers of the 
Anglican and of the Catholic Church shaken, if not destroyed. In fact, 
from an idea that the subject is unpractical, and altogether uncertain, 
a doctrine which is expressed in the Prayer-book has been very 
‘generally excluded from our pulpits; and it is only a very short time 
since a clergyman, after preaching an excellent sermon on the para- 
ble of Lazarus and Dives, in which throughout he made the one the 
denizen of heaven, and the other of hell, informed us that he had done so 
deliberately, under the conviction that the doctrine of a middle state 
was not an intelligible or useful truth. To us it seems a rash thing to 
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speak thus of any doctrine of God, especially of one so prominent as 
was this in the minds of the apostles, and of all the martyrs and holy 
doctors who succeeded them; and which supplies some of its most 
cheering strains to the subdued triumph of our Burial Service. We 
earnestly wish, therefore, to call the attention of our readers, espe- 
cially the clerical part of them, to the practical bearings of this doc- 
trine. It will be necessary, in so doing, to state the truth as it is, with 
some of its evidences, combating only the notions popular with us, 
and not, except indirectly, the far worse and “most distressing” 
doctrine of the Romish communion, 

T. The first of these popular errors is, the notion that the soul sleeps 
after death—an opinion which seems to have been broached about the 
time of the Reformation, and to have become more general since.* 
Now, we are not only prepared to find some truth in this, as well as in 
every doctrine, but are ready to admit the whole of the assertion that 
the dead sleep. So spake Daniel, when he foretold “ that many who 
sleep in the dust of the earth” should awake : so, also, our Saviour, 
“ He is not dead, but sleepeth.” ‘ David fell on sleep.” 8. Stephen, 
when he had breathed his dying words, “fell asleep.” Thus, the 
Catholic Church believed and felt in her purest days, and thus our 
own Church adopts the word into her Service, feeling that she is con- 
sistent with herself, although elsewhere she asserts the conscious bless- 
edness of the deceased.t We make no question, therefore—we can 
make no question—that the dead sleep; but how ?—in a state of 
unconsciousness? in a sleep of spirits? 

How, then, could Lazarus and Dives feel, and think, and speak, 
and, as the Gospel tells us, while yet the world was rolling on, filled 
with saints and sinners likethem? How, then, did the Lord receive 
the spirit of 8. Stephen? Wherefore did S. Paul “desire to depart 
and be with Christ,” which was “far better’ than his conscious 
heaven of privileges, and of angelic and divine society on earth? 
How did the spirits in the Apocalypse call anxiously for the coming 
of their deliverance, “ How long, how long?” Again, on such a 
supposition, we must believe the Church to have been in error from 
the first. The church of Smyrna writes of Polycarp, that “ with 
the apostles and all the just he rejoices, and glorifies God the Father.” 
(Sec. xix.) §. Clement says of Paul, that he “has gone to the 
holy place.” (1 Epist. Sec. 5.) And Polycarp of Ignatius, Zosimus, 
Rufus, and others, and of Paul and of the rest of the apostles, 
that they are “in the place which is due to them with the Lord, 
with whom also they were fellow-sufferers.” (Epist. Sec. ix.) Thus, 
also, S. Ambrose, “The glorious company of the apostles praise 
thee, The noble army of martyrs praise thee!” Tertullian also 
writes, ‘“‘ What then shall we do in the mean time? Shall we be 
asleep? Souls do not sleep,” (De animé, cap. ult.){ If the reader 





* Calvin wrote his Psychopannychia against the German Anti-Pzedobaptists, who 
held this doctrine.—See Wall, vol. ii. p. 344. Oxford Edition. 

+ Collect in the Burial Service: “ Them that sleep in him.” 

t Wall, vol. ii, p. 347. 
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wishes for more evidence of the opinion of Antiquity, we would refer 
him to the ancient liturgies, or, for brevity, to Usher’s Treatise on Pur- 
gatory, reprinted in the Tracts for the Times, Vol. IIT. 

Again, if the soul sleeps, how shall we hear our Church when 
she says “that they are in joy and felicity?” How, too, shall we 
escape the sceptic’s objection, that, If the soul can sleep for a thousand 
years, it may sleep for ever? The whole argument for the immor- 
ed of the soul, which Bishop Butler states so admirably, is over- 
turned. 

Finally, How shall we reconcile the history of our Saviour’s man- 
hood with the destinies of our own, if we are to follow Him—if 
we only rise by being part of Him? for, as Bishop Andrewes says :— 

“He and we are cvuputo; that is, so ‘grafted’ one into the other, that He is 


part of us, and we of Him; so that, as S. Bernard well observeth, Christus etsi solus 
resurrexit tamen non totus.’’—Sermon on Rom. vi. 9. 


How shall He have been in Paradise after death, and with the spirits 
in prison, whilst we are to lie inanimate atoms in the dust of the 
earth ? 

A very poor fraction of scriptural and other evidence against 
the notion of sleep in such a sense as this, is here furnished, but 
surely enough to decide the question with most of our readers. 


II. On the other hand, a large mass of men believe that the right- 
eous pass at once into heaven, and the wicked to hell—a notion which 
is no less unscriptural and uncatholic than the former. 

“It is true, indeed, that some Fathers spoke of the soul as going directly to 
heaven, and that this became afterwards the prevailing opinion in the Western 
Church; which is also affirmed in a Homily of the Church of England,* set forth in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

But this must not alarm us, for, 

1. Such an opinion is destructive of the arguments by which 
Christ and S. Paul prove the resurrection of the body, (Wall, vol. i. 
p. 850,) and indeed is wholly irreconcilable with the stress which is 
always laid upon the resurrection of the flesh. 

If we are to value this blessed privilege, which has been so dearly 
purchased for us, must we not feel that as men we are incomplete 
without the body; that before the resurrection we are dismembered and 
divided beings, and that the cause of death is commuted rather than 
reversed ? Wéithout the body we shall be imperfect, “ For in this we 

roan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house, which is 
rom heaven ; if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. 
For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed wpon,” (2 Cor. v. 2. &e.) With 
the sinful body we shall have the full wretchedness of hell (1 Cor. 
. Vi. 18); with the glorified body we shall possess the happiness of 
heaven. Both misery and happiness are incomplete so long as man is 
a so long as his faculties of suffering and rejoicing are 
imperfect. 

2. This notion interferes with the doctrine of the Judgment ; it draws 








* Third*part of the Sermon concerning Prayer.— Wall, vol. ii. p. 549. 
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down the saints out of heaven, and raises up the wicked out of hell.* 

It contradicts also (Acts ii, 34,) and destroys the parallel between 

= Lord’s human life and ours, as completely as does the doctrine of 
eep. 

Our Church speaks plainly against this fancy in her Burial Service, 
when she prays God to hasten His kingdom, ‘that we, with all those 
who are departed in the true faith of God’s holy name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul.” We have care- 
fully avoided the controverted question of Prayers for the Dead, but we 
may be allowed here to call forth the old Liturgies as witnesses to the 
belief of Antiquity, that the souls of the departed are notin heaven. The 
expression which was first used of the prison of Judas roroy rov ‘dur, 
(Acts i. 25,) seems to have given rise to similar terms among the 
earlier writers. Thus Clement speaks of idpovpévov duroig rorov 
(1 Epist. xliv.); and {gnatius, “Every one is about to go ¢ic rév 
idsov romov. (Ad Magnes. sec. v.) And Polycarp has been before 
quoted as speaking of the place, dgeAdpevoy avroic. LIrenzeus _ 
says that souls go into the place appointed them by God, and there 
wander until the resurrection, waiting for it; then, having received 
their bodies, and rising entirely, that is, with their bodies, as also the 
Lord arose, thus they will come to the sight of God.”+ 

This last passage beautifully describes the incompleteness for which 
we have been contending, goiréor repyevovoar. Need we add the 
cry of the spirits in the Apocalypse, “ How long, how long?” And 
as to the likeness between our Lord and His many brethren, the same 
Father continues :— 

‘For the disciple is not above his master, but every one that is perfect shall be as 
his master. As, therefore, our Master did not presently fly up to heaven, but, waiting 
till the time of his resurrection that was appointed vy the Father, which had been 
foreshown by Jonas, and rising the third day, was so taken to heaven; so we must 
also wait the time of our resurrection.” —See Wall, vol. i. p. 349. 

To sum up, in the words of Bramhall :— 


“Though their souls be always in a state of blessedness, yet they want the consum- 
mation of this blessedness, extensively, at least, until the body be reunited unto the 
soul; and (as it is piously and probably believed,) intensively also, that the soul hath 
not yet so full and clear a vision of God as it shall have hereafter.’”’—Answer to M. 
De La Milletiere. 


In what sense, then, is the middle state a sleep, and in what a 
heaven ? 

It is asleep because it is a rest—a rest from labour. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord; even so saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labours,” And as Job says:—“There the wicked cease 
from troubling, and there the weary be at rest. There the prisoners 
rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor; the small and 
great are there, and the servant is free from his master.—(Chap. iii. 
ver. 13, &c.) 

This of the righteous ; but to all there is a sleep of the body, a dull, 
senseless, unconscious sleep, a sleep of death; aslumber which requires 
a miracle to break, which the force of “continuance” would preserve 





* Wall, vol. ii. p. 351. 
} Vide note, p. 180, Patres Apostol. Ed. Jacobson, 
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for ever, but for the trump of God. (Butler, Anal. ¢. i. part i. 
p- 17, Oxford Ed. 1836.) 

And if we are in heaven even here on earth, received to glory, 
(Rom. xv. 7,) “Cin heavenly places,” (Ephes. i. 3,) arrived at Zion 
and living in the midst of celestial things and beings, (Heb. xii. 22,) 
“partakers of the divine nature,” “temples of the Holy Ghost,” 
and * brethren of Christ ;” if we are justified by such privileges in 
looking upon our dwelling within the Church militant, as an inhabiting 
of heaven, how much more shall safety from the power of sinning, and 
rest for contemplation, and the sensible society of all saints, and the 
calm of Abraham’s bosom, and “to be with Christ” in an > yl 
sense, be justly termed a heaven, better than the heaven which is, 
although not the heaven which shall be ? 

We will conclude our statement of this doctrine in the words of 
Mr. Palmer :— 

“The righteous, after death, are immediately translated to a region of peace, 


refreshment, and joy, while the wicked are consigned to a place of torment, from 
whence there is no escape.”—Orig. Lit. vol. ii. p. 97. 


And now it may be permitted us to say a few words upon the pro- 
bable occupations of the Intermediate State; which, although they 
cannot be very definite or certain, may, at least, make it appear that 
Mr. Morris’s statement deserves more mercy than it obtained. We 
have already quoted the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, and the 
Te Deum, as witnesses to the consciousness of departed souls; but 
those same statements, it will be recollected, spoke of the deceased 
saints as occupied in praise. Again, we have already cited the well- 
known passage in the Apocalypse, which represents the saints as 
praying for a speedy accomplishment of all things, and for the hasten- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom. To us, indced, it seems next to impossible 
that spirits which on earth continually prayed ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” 
and which offered here the effectual fervent intercession of righteous- 
ness, in behalf of the Church which they so dearly loved, should 
cease their supplications when existing in that calm and leisure state, 
which follows upon the troubles of this life. If heavenly contem- 
plation, spiritual intercourse, and praises of the Godhead, are admitted 
to form part of the occupations of the dead in Christ, surely we 
cannot thus arbitrarily exclude the office of intercession by which they 
most resembled their Saviour while they lived, and which, if it should 
seem the work of an imperfect state, must be remembered to be the 
gracious office of our Redeemer even now, and therefore surely not 
involving too much incompleteness in those who have not yet ascended 
into heaven. 

Admit the intercession of the saints, the Romanist then will say, 
and why not request that intercession? If they do pray for us, and if 
it were not wrong to have asked of them this boon, while living, how 
can it be sinful now ? 

It seems to us, that this is a question which the moral sense will 
decide better than the reason. It is hard to say how the one petition 
is a prayer, and the other not; but it is not hard to feel that there is 
this difference ; and a child would vanquish the divine by showing 
him that it felt it impossible to ask anything of a person with whom it 
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had no sensible means of communication, without approaching too 
nearly to that address which is the property of God alone. But it 
would be only fair to ask of the Romanist why he does not supplicate 
all saints living, as well as those departed? He never dreams of asking 
those to pray for him on earth whom he knows will never hear of his 
petition. If he betake himself to such speculations as those of the 
schoolmen, we answer at once that we know nothing of what he 
speaks ; and although we cannot agree with Bucer that it is a sin to 
pray for that which we do not know will be granted ;* yet to offer 
petitions which we cannot tell whether they even be heard or no, 
seems wholly inconsistent with the confidence which should attend 
every act of Catholic worship. 

Whether, indeed, we believe that the “‘ claritas Dei,”+ or the “ spe- 
culum Trinitatis,” or any other such fancy, is an adequate account of 
the knowledge which invocation presupposes, it does seem to us certain 
that the majority of people are unable to diverce the notion of omni- 
science from such an idea, and so are incapable of regarding those to 
whom they pray, otherwise than as, in some sense, and that a very full 
sense, ubiquitous and divine. We hold it to be practically impossible 
to invoke the saints, and, at the same time, to remember that they are 
but men. 

We have said nothing of scriptural or Catholic teachings upon this 
subject, because we have only touched upon it incidentally, and in a 
cautionary manner. Enough, however, it is hoped, has been said to 
convince the reader, that they who believe in the fact of the interces- 
sion of departed saints, as well as of living, do yet shrink from all 
idea of addressing them, as much as any Protestant can desire. But 
we undertook to show the practical influence of which the true doc- 


trine of the middle state is capable, and which we are bound to give 
to it. Before, however, we state two reasons which peers weigh 


with us, it may be permitted us to remind our readers, that the best 
method of correcting or warding error is to establish truth; and 
that no defence, dhjadives, against the doctrine of Purgatory can be so 
sound, so likely to remain, so free from the evils attendant upon con- 
troversial statements, as the clear affirmative practical teaching of our 
Church’s doctrine upon this subject. And, moreover, to know the 
truth, whatever it be, is a thing in itself desirable ; and when that truth 
is a doctrine of Scripture, and of the Church, so that our minds can- 
not be in unison with their teaching unless they receive it, it is surely 
no indifferent thing whether men are right or wrong upon this point. 
First, then, to believe in this doctrine of the Middle State, is to see 
(which has been already noticed,) the parallel between our Redeemer’s 
history and our own. It is only by believing that as He died, was 
buried, descended into Hades—which was a paradise or blessed place, 
a boon to the penitent thief, and a meet dwelling for the souls of the 
righteous—and rose again in the flesh, a perfect man, with human soul 
and human body reunited, before he ascended into heaven ; so we shall 
follow in His steps, rising as He rose, and because He rose, and as part 





* He argued against prayers for the dead, on the ground that “ whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin."—Tracts for the Times, vol. iii. p. 58. 
+ See Bramhali’s Answer to M. De La Milletiere. 
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of Him, and therefore resembling Him throughout; it is only by 
this belief that we can recognise the completeness of our regeneration 
in Him, of the gradual restoration of our fallen race through the incar- 
nation, and life, and death, and grave, and resurrection of the First-born 
among many brethren; it is only thus that we can feel that He was 
indeed as we are, that we might be as He is. 


III. Against the notion of the sleep of the soul, we would urge its 
probable effect upon many minds. To bad men, distance of punish- 
ment seems security ; and, in the same way, as Aristotle justly affirms, 
that death comes to be less feared from its remoteness, so vengeance 
loses much of its power of terrifying, if it is deferred. There may 
seem to be little in this to many of our readers, but if they have stood 
by the death-bed of a sinner, whose earthly agonies almost prevent all 
thought of future sufferings, they will know that, to a man in this 
state, it is not the same thing to speak of an immediate transition to 
greater misery, and of a state of unconsciousness which may last for 
ages, and which seems like a blessed sleep to the fevered frame. 

To good men, also, it is a different thing to speak to them of imme- 
diate happiness after death ; to tell them of friends conscious, and 
blessed, and waiting to receive them, and to speak to them of a long 
time of waiting, even though it should pass away as a moment, 
We cannot expect all fully to sympathize with us in these remarks, 
but with ourselves they are the result of a long standing, and deep 
feeling upon the subject. 

It may be hoped, also, that the feeling that there is a communion of 
saints, would be strengthened by a right belief of this doctrine, as 
often as the thought of departed friends, martyrs, and apostles, and of 
all whom we have loved in history or by personal intercourse, crosses 
our hearts, as of those who are caring for us, and waiting for us, and 
are incomplete without us. 

We will meet one more possible objection, and conclude. It may 
be feared, by some, that to hold out the existence of a conscious state 
after death, would be to suggest hopes of improvement and of a pre- 
paration for the Judgment neglected to be made on earth. But if it 
be distinctly stated in the language before-quoted, that each is gone to 
‘his own place,” a place from which there is no removal, and which 
is but a foretaste of that eternity of joy or woe which shall follow 
upon the promulgation of our everlasting sentence, there can surely 
be nothing to be feared. It may be stated, too, that punishment, as 
distinguished from chastisement, estranges the wicked yet more from 
God ; and that despair, and not repentance, will ever be the fearful 
consequence of sufferings which cannot be removed. To show that 
they who believed the doctrine for which we have been contending 

’ believed this sad truth also, we can accompany our teaching with the 
powerful words of S. Clement (Epist. ii. § 8); “We are clay in 
the hands of the maker ; for, like as the potter, if he form a vessel, and 
have twisted it in his hands, or crushed it, remoulds it quite afresh ; 
but if he have previously cast it into the furnace of the fire, he can no 
longer do any good to it; so; also, we, whilst we are in this world, 
let us repent, from the bottom of our hearts, for all the evil deeds 
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which we have done in the flesh, that we may be saved by the Lord, 
while we have time for repentance; for after we have left this world 
we can no longer confess ourselves there, or repent any more.” — 

Wesubjoin an extract from some anonymous lines which are in the 
possession of a friend, and are illustrative of some of the points for 
which we have been contending, and would refer our readers to Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s Sermons on 2 Cor. v.6, and Rev.xiv. 13, and 
to Mr. Newman’s most interesting Discourse on Rev. vi. 11, in 
vol. iii. of the Parochial Sermons :-— 


“The world has triumph’d o’er the will, 
And closed the watchful eye ; 
Th’ uplifted hands have fall’n, and still 
Are clasp’d in apathy. 


The head has sunk upon the breast, 
And soft successive breath 

Alone declares that fearful rest 
Is not the sleep of death. 


Sleep, sleep, worn frame ; but far away 
Thy spirit freed hath fled ; 

And pass’d before her joyful day, 
To th’ home of th’ happy dead. 


She rests beside the gentlest stream ; 
She breathes the softest gales ; 

She is glad beneath the pale moon-beam, 
Which gilds those peaceful vales. 


Nor piercing cold, nor scorching heat, 
Nor time of drear decay, 

Break in upon that summer sweet 
Which shall not pass away. 


Nor wrath, nor care, nor pain, nor dread, 
Disturb the peace of Love, 

And holy joy for ever shed 
By angel hands above. 


Pure spirits dwell with spirits pure, 
In closest unity ; 

And ‘ fond hearts, of each other sure,’ 
There hold communion high. 


Sweet is the peace of Paradise, 
The weary race is run; 

But when, O when will day arise, 
With one perpetual dawn ? 


‘ How long? How long ?’*—O calmly rest, 
Ye spirits of the Lord ! 
Yours is the peace of Abraham’s breast, 
And yours th’ unfailing word. 


The summer moons are waning fast ; 
The fields are glistening white ;+ 
Long time the midnight watch is past, 

And see—the East is bright.’’ 





* Rev. vi. 19. + Rev. xiv 
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the judges, as rendered last month, was, it is 
well known, to this effect: that a contract per 
verba de presenti did not by itself, according 


to the old common law of England, constitute 
an actual marriage, but only an obligation to 
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declared their conviction that England did, an- 
terior to the Marriage Acts, recognise the Law 
Christian of Europe, which upheld the validity 
of the marriage contract, even when gone into 
without the intervention of a priest. Lord 
Denman, it was intimated by Lord Brougham, 
was of the same opinion with himself. The 
views of Lords Lyndhurst and Cottenham have 
not yet been laid before the House; so that the 
case stands over till next session. It seems 
likely, from an intimation given by the former, 
that it will be argued over again by ecclesi- 
astical lawyers. 





